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Is quality so important? 


N your plant one worker fills hundreds of cans a day. 
In the home kitchen one woman empties only a few 
cans a day. 


That housewife is able to give the contents of those cans a 
very close inspection. She is sure to—for she’s trying to 
feed her family wisely. 


Is quality important? You know it is. And so many things 
affect it. For one—what is worse than getting snowed under 
in the rush, with not enough equipment to handle the 
load? Or—not enough cans? 


It is an important part of Canco Service to furnish you all 
the cans you need when you need them—and good cans too. 


American Can Company 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON + GALVANIZED IRON © FIBRE | 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
Bek. TS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. | Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight tu of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. _ Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 


clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 


We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
_ Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 

Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 

Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 

Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 

Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 

New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 


It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes a circle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or inthe silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 


Patented k or for the filling of large silos. 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29,1925 "8° g of large silo 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


C an S—Scientifically manufactered. 


Closin g Machines—Derendable, simple in operation. 


Service—Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ANY 


be 


Ye 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


Ye 


‘ex 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


Ye 


Nive 


Ye 


CHicaco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


142 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STATES 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


J Chicago Sales Office 
11] West Street 
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Ermold Labelers 


Back of every machine is the largest 
and finest equipped plant in the 
world, devoted to building labeling 
machinery PLUS, nearly a half cen- 
tury of machinery building experi- 
ence. 


Installing an Ermold is an investment 
to you. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company, Toronto & Montreal 


—— 


ANOTHER ADVANCE IN METHODS. 


The MONITOR Tomato Scalder, fitted with MONITOR Corers, built as a unit. 

When the Tomato comes from the machine, the skin slips off easily, completely and quickly. No goug- 
ing with knives to get the cores and consequently, a greatly increased percentage of whole stock. The ma- 
chine makes a wonderful saving in stock and expense of preparing. Its a machine which will quickly pay for 


itself. Write us. 
mon SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
Canadian Plant Leavitt & Eddington Co., 
e Ogden, Utah 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N.Y. | Ont 
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The Wheel-Mark Quality 
protects your product 


A GOOD PRODUCT in a good container helps to 
sells itself. Wheeling Open Top Cans are sturdily 

made on automatic machines to insure sanitation. 
Pe Every can is carefully tested for leaks. 


Wheeling Cans are furnished in plain enduring lustre 
or lithographed design. A lithographed design of 
your label serves as a permanent advertisement and 
adds to the attractiveness of the container. 


Manufacturers using Wheeling Cans will find an add- 
ed advantage in the Wheeling Automatic Non-Spill 
Four Roll Single Spindle Closing Machine with an 
output of 60 to 70 cans per minute. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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THE TRADE COMPANY 
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107 South Frederick St. 
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in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
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ADVERTISING RaATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE CLOUDS BREAKING -The pessimistic atti- 

tude of the industry since it learned, last fall, of 

the big packs it had made in 1925, naturally has 
been reflected in the actions of the buyers, and has 
helped in no small way towards the troubles which this 
industry has suffered in recent months. An ounce of 
pessimism seems to spread more rapidly and more 
widely than a pound of optimism, and the industry has 
shown more of this regrettable spirit than the case 
ever warranted. Following closely along with this de- 
pressed condition came the inevitable “resolves” to 
undo the mistakes made in the past. So the buyers 
heard that many of the canneries would not be ope- 
rated this season of 1926, some because financial re- 
verses had put them out of business, and others be- 
cause they deemed it expedient not to pack heavily, and 
all of them promised that the acreages would be cut 
down. The buyers, however, took these resolves like 
New Year’s resolutions—not seriously to be considered. 


And so the buyers went not only slowly about buy- 
ing spots, and refused to be tempted by cuts in prices, 
but almost to the man they refused to even look at fu- 
tures. If the troubles of the canners had been only im- 
aginary and not real, this attitude of the buyers would 
have turned them into very stern realities, and made 
certain the very troubles the buyers, and the canners, 
most feared. We Americans are ever extremists; we 
are either in the very clouds of optimistic hopes and 
expectations, or in the lowest depths of dispair and de- 
jection. Sanity and good business sense might have 
been expected to dictate a reasonable position between 
these two extremes, but that is not how business is 
done nowadays. 


Canned foods are not the sort of perishable prod- 
uct that must be disposed of at once or a total loss will 
result, and therefore the long-headed canner might 
have been expected to see the advisability of putting 
away his surplus of spots when the price had gone be- 
low cost, and to hold them to supply 1926 requirements, 
which gave no promise of being produced at lower 
prices than were the 1925 products. Because of this 


lack of danger from spoilage, one might reasonably 
have expected that the bankers would help the canners 
in such a situation. But here again reason runs afoul of 
practice, and the bankers have shown a very decided 
aversion to lending, at least as they well might, on such 
canned foods, carried over from a surplus. On the 
other hand, being a staple food product, one might have 
expected the buyers to see their opportunity to heavily 
stock these goods when the price was known to be at or 
below cost of production; but again, apparently, reason 
is wrong. And when we get down to the matter of 
buying futures even a novice in this food game would 
have expected the buyers to discount the farmer-like 
habits of the canners, and to have quietly ordered full 
supplies of the 1926 goods, because the prices were at 
a point which meant practically no risk to the buyers. 
But again reason is proved wrong. 


But not permanently wrong. The clouds are be- 
ginning to break, giving evidence that at least some 
men are regaining, or at least beginning to use, their 
reasoning faculties. 


An Indiana wholesale grocer is quoted with this 
choice bit of wisdom: “As a rule the majority is always 
wrong.” He has said in these few words what we have 
taken all the above to state. And, going on, this whole- 
saler is quoted in Facts and Figures, the publication of 
the American Wholesale Grocers Association, as say- . 
ing that this is the year to buy future.canned foods. 
And he is dead right. We quote his remarks as given 
in that journal: 


“In our opinion, this is the year for your cus- 
tomers to buy futures. As a rule, the majority is 
always wrong. This has been proven so many 
times that it is now a settled fact. When every- 
body wants to buy goods, as they did last year, it’s 
a good time for the level-headed merchants to step 
on. We have the opposite condition this year; the 
retailer saying that he will not buy futures. This 
is going to bring about a condition that will make 
for a very strong market next fall. It will also 
bring about a shortage in the actual pack of a 
great many items, and the result is sure to be a 
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shortage and a keen demand for these items, which 
will cause the price to advance. 


“Right now the goods that we are offering for 
future are at the lowest possible prices, and a mer- 
chant covering himself on our brands of goods at — 
the prices quoted makes sure that he is taken care 
of and that he has his goods bought on the right 
basis, and for that reason we say to you and to our 
customers that this is the year above all years in 
which a merchant should fully protect himself on 
the majority of items in the canned foods line by 
placing his order with us for future delivery, that 
we in turn may make the proper provisions to take 
care of these orders, because when the big rush 
comes in next fall, everybody in the market at the 
same time, it will create a very strong market, and 
the question of getting the right kind of goods is 
going to be very uncertain.” 


The speaker was talking to his salesmen calling 
upon the retail trade, but the indication is worth not- 
ing, and it has been noted, and is being followed by an 
ever-increasing number of buyers. They are beginning 
to quietly take spots and to place some future business 
at the low prevailing prices. 


The canners must not take this sign as merely one 
of hope and promise for the future. It must be re- 
garded as a warning. The buyers, as usual, are late in 
waking to their opportunity; let the canners be not a 
bit behind them in seeing their opportunity. If it is 
a good time to buy—and it is—it is also a good time to 
get a price on your goods which will show you a profit. 
In other words, do not let the buyers mortgage your 
coming packs at prices which will mean losses to you. 
This awakening is spreading among all buyers, and 
they will follow its impulse, for even the dullest of 
them see the good business in providing by future or- 
ders for at least a good portion of their coming busi- 
ness. They will buy best, of course, at the below-cost 
prices ; but if you sell at such prices you will be merely 
digging your grave that much deeper. Find out as ac- 
curately as you can what your goods cost you, for good 
quality goods, mind you, for if you attempt to pack 
poor quality to meet the price we hope the sheriff 
hangs you, and, having this cost honestly in mind, put 
your price on the goods to show some profit, and refuse 
to sell unless you can get that price. That is the only 
sensible thing to do. 


This is the best year to buy futures, because a lot, 
if not most, of the canners will sell them too cheaply!! 
Are you going to be one of these victims? When spot 
prices advance sharply, as they can very easily do this 
fall, the buyer will have his low-priced contracts with 
you, and he will make all the profit. You have wanted 
to take charge of your business; now let us see you do 
it. If you rush in madly now to get a share of this 
newly born demand for futures you will kill the demand 
and in all likelihood part with your goods at prices that 
will net you a loss next fall. Your broker will hound 
you to take business; beg you to not allow this “good 
buyer” to slip by on the difference of a few cents, and 
he will use all his other wiles to get you to accept the 
contract. But don’t forget that when the time comes 
to deliver you will be the one to make the loss, and the 
present strong advocate of selling will not stand any 
part of your loss. 


The clouds are breaking, and everything seems to 
be helping produce what is generally termed better 
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business in canned foods. It can only be better busi- 
ness if it makes a profit for you. The old gold-brick 
game of selling “this good customer” at the low price, 
so as to get into his trade and “get him started with 
your goods,” is so old and worn out that if you fall for 
it you deserve to lose. You know perfectly well that 
the buyer will take your goods at the low prices, and 
when he wants more if he can find anyone, anywhere, 
to offer the goods at 2!4¢ per dozen less than your price 
he will take the other goods. But don’t fool yourself, 
nor let yourself be fooled by such “bunk.” 


ASSOCIATIONS CAN AND SHOULD GATHER 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


ANUFACTURERS and merchants seeking 
knowledge of the factors responsible for busi- 
ness conditions are no longer stopped from 

gathering and exchanging those figures needed to fur- 
nish information on production and sales problems,” 
declared Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in an address in New York last 
month, at the meeting of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica. 

“Results of the so-called ‘Maple Flooring’ and the 
‘Cement’ cases have insured to business men the right 
of collecting and publishing information on such sub- 
jects as will guide them toward more stabilized produc- 
tion and more economical policies of purchase and 
sale,” declared Mr. Dodd. “The greatest possible ac- 
cumulaton of facts relating to a particular trade and to 
the particular subjects which an association has 
adopted for its program are a prime necessity in the 
planning and the execution of its work. 


“To those of us. standing somewhat apart, but 
close enough to see the results of laws forbidding busi- 
ness men from acquiring the necessary knowledge of 
the conditions under which their affairs must be con- 
ducted, it has seemed both tragic and humorous that 
manufacturers and merchants should be encouraged by 
private interest and public sentiment to apply every 
practical means of economy, yet they have until re- 
cently been fearful of applying the most important of 
all rules, the securing of knowledge of the factors 
which are responsible for business conditions.” 


Trade Relations was. also discussed by Mr. Dodd. 
“Careful investigations have shown that almost all 
business misunderstandings occur between manufactu- 
rers and wholesalers, manufacturers and retailers or 
wholealers and retailers, and sometimes these misun- 
derstandings are passed on from one to another of 
these functionaries. The result of these misunder- 


standings has been litigation and disturbance down the 
whole line. 


“Formation of trade relations committees within 
trades is having its place in the peaceful settlement of 
trade disputes. When the public becomes familiar with 
the difficulties faced by business men a long step will 
have been taken in the removal of some of the obstruc- 
tions which now hamper business men.” 


Mr. Dodd explained the purposes of the New Na- 
tional Trade Relations Committee of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, which is to act as a clearing 
house for the setting up of the mechanism in the indi- 
vidual trades for the elimination of trade abuses and 
uneconomic trade practices. 
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The Indiana Pulper 


This machine is considered the standard by which 
pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 
the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 
in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
and pulping equipment is required. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana No: 10 Fillers 


Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

Tomato Washers 

Steel Stools 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Steam Crosses 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


TABLES 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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Another Day and Another 


Burns ! 


Another canning season begins. 
WE Another bumper tomato crop in 
‘|| prospect. And another William 
ae Burns who casts his eyes about 
his canning factory. 


He’s a different William Burns today. The glum 
look has given way toa smile of contentment. 
For the Burns canning factory is in apple-pie order. 


Good quality going into the cans—as good as ever 
produced. Plenty of excellent help in the pre- 
paration room. 

And an A-B Continuous Cooker operating efficient- 
ly and dependably in the cookroom. It takes the 
cans direct from the closing machine without a 
moment’s delay. Every can of tomatoes is cook- 
ed thoroughly. An A-B Cooler operating in con- 
junction with the cooker is completing the job. A 
cable conveyor carries the cans to the warehouse. 


So, Burns views his layout with pleasure. He 
tries not to remember his cookroom troubles of 
years past — indifferent cooking and cooling—cook- 
room crews working overtime—and even the 
quality not up to the high standard he had set. 
Burns wants to forget those things. 

There’s his cookroom now. Its days work is over 
twenty minutes after the last cans come from the 
closing machine. No delay. Noworry. No ex- 
pensive crew of men—but Burns wants to forget 
that other side of it. 


A-B Cookers and Coolers will solve your cook- 
room problems—just as they have solved them for 
William Burns—and hundreds of other canners 


‘throughout the country. Be done with haphazard 


cooking. A-B Cooks and cools all cans alike. 
There’s an A-B Cooker and Cooler for your own 
product—whether it be tomatoes, fruits or other 
vegetables. Write our nearest office today. 


“A-B Cookers guarantee Uniform Products 
and Quality.” 


MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Western Canners Convention 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 15-16 1926 
President Hamilton’s Good Advice—A Minister Counsels Well—Health Commissioner 


Tells Plain Truths—Many Good Addresses—Old Officers Re-elected. 
(Continued from last Week.) 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: We will call on Mr. E. P. Gale 
next to present the matter of distribution. 


THE MATTER OF DISTRIBUTION. 
By E. P. Gale. 


CAN only say that a large part of what I have written in my 
I speech has already been said, right from the start, where 
our able President told you all about it. It continued on with 
the rather smoky delivery of our local health commissioner, and 
was topped off this morning with what Frank Gorrell had to say. 
The law of supply and demand is going to continue to operate, 
no matter how we may figure out we have some way to beat it. 
Perhaps, however, with careful and intelligent study of the sub- 
ject we can see the extreme reaction. That is the best we can 
hope to do. Every industry at times is confronted with this con- 
dition of oversatiation, which is so pronounced in connection with 
a number of canned food products at this time. Of course, there 
are two ways to relieve the difficulty when it becomes acute. 
One is to increase distribution and the other is to reduce produc- 
tion; by careful weighing of the various factors in both of these 
eltments we ought to effect a cure quite promptly. The increased 
distribution is well on its way, I think, through the excellent ef- 
forts of the Canned Foods Week, about which you will be told 
more before our meeting adjourns. 


In addition to Canned Foods Week, possibly they can round 
out their activity with more funds to work with, so they can 
take advantage of the radios and lecture bureau work and so 
forth, whatever the committee may decide on, all toward a good 
cause. We can also effect incresed distribution by improving 
quality. Those who didn’t improve their quality as much as they 


could on the 1925 pack we hope will make a double effort in that 
direction for 1926. 


Another radical way of increasing distribution is lowering 
the price. That, however, is sort of—the cure is worse than the 
disease in that case. Where price is lowered, where it saps the 
life blood of the packs, the industry is proportionately demoral- 
ized instead of helped. 


The other way to relieve our present difficulty is to reduce 
production. That, perhaps, will take care of itself. The volun- 
tary reductions in that direction will probably cut the pack con- 
siderably. In addition to that, there are some things over 
which we have no control, which may be blessings in disguise, 
such as the disposition of the jobber to refuse to finance a new 
pack until after the seed is all in the ground and the crop is well 
on its way toward maturity. We may have some bad weather, 
which will reduce what is already planted. 


Our bankers in the various places, canners’ bankers and 
government bankers, may superinduce a smaller pack over what 
was originally planted. 


It is our belief that 1926 isn’t going to be such a bad year 
when all is said and done, if the ordinary amount of gray matter 
and intelligence is used in getting ready to go ahead this spring, 
if you expect every canner to go back home and put a sensible 
pack, enough so we can cover or agree to cover the overhead, 
but not to put up an overproduction. If he will not get over-eager 
on quantity he will be able to watch his quality. He ought to be 
sure that he is going to operate on the most efficient basis from 
the standpoint of help and additional essential machinery. 


Another thing which is very important is that goods pro- 
duced at the right cost are already one-half or two-thirds sold, 
and one of the big things is to get the cost of raw materials 
down this year. This is the year when you can get the farmers 
to come down, in spite of what they may say or have said or 
make their threats to do. They are going to grow some of your 
crop. Up to the point of permanently antagonizing the farm- 
ers, it is a question of your hide or the farmers’. You have to 
watch yourself and get your cost of raw materials down. They 
absolutely have got to come down or you are going to be out of 
line with your neighbor canner who is able to get his raw mate- 


rials at more nearly his idea of what he will have to pay for 
them. 


Serve notice on your growers now that a rigid standard of 
quality on delivered raw stock is going to be in force. Don’t 
hold it up your sleeve until the last minute and then when the 
stuff comes up in the same old slipshod way from the farmers 
shut down. It antagonizes them worse than to give them two 
or three brief statements now letting them know that improved 
trade customs and competition are forcing you to raise the qual- 
ity of what you are putting out to your trade, and that their co- 
operation must be enlisted to the point of giving you a better 
delivery on the raw produce than they have given you in the 
past and that you have been able to accept in the past. Ask 
them to give you this co-operation now and not inconvenience 
themselves in a way which might occur if you held this informa- 
tion back and served it to them on short notice when the time 
for delivery comes. 


If we will watch the production and produce the 1926 crop 
at the right cost, produce the right quality, I believe that before 
the year ends, in spite of complaints on a number of items right 
now, you are going to see conditions righted and that 1928 is 
going to be a pretty decent year, after all. 


PRESIDENT HAMILTON: The salesmen of the canning in- 
dustry are the brokers, as a general proposition. I want to say 
at this time that it has been our fortunate position to know that 
brokers who are members of the National Brokers Association 
as a general rule perform their duties admirably with reference 
to the canners. It is unfortunate that we have some instances 
some localities, some brokers, who are not members of the as- 
sociation and who are not really legitimate brokers, who have 
done some things which resulted disastrously to the canner. But 
we have with us today a man who represents that fraternity 
which presents to you the large majority of the responsible 
members of that fraternity. It is now my pleasure to introduce 


to you Mr. Luman R. Wing, President of the National Food 
Brokers Association. 


PRESIDENT WING SPEAKS. 


N the light of the President cf the Brokers Association they 
tell him, especially if he is not a public speaker, that if he 
gets over this first meeting he will be a speaker the rest of 

the time. I hope that will be true. 

I just want to take a few moments to direct your thoughts 
toward a few things that are, interesting from a broker’s point 
of view. In looking through a financial magazine I noticed an 
article headed “Are you sure of your broker?” The thought then 
came to me that others besides the canners have to give some 
thought to their brokers. A broker handling your line should 
be treated as one of your employes and protected and assisted in 
every manner possible. In that connection there are some things I 
think you canners could help to correct. I will call your atten- 
tion to one of them. One day this last week one of our largest 
buyers was examining samples of a certain grade of peas. He 
called my attention to the fact that three brokers had submitted 
samples, all three lots of which were identical. What happened ? 
No doubt the canner was offering the lot direct through some 
Chicago broker. The other two lots of samples came through 
so-called field brokers. It gave the impression that a larger lot 
was available than really was. This all helps to decrease the 
market. If you have a direct representative in the market, would 
it not be better to restrict the field or general broker to with- 
holding quotations on your lot in that market? 

Now with regard to the value of the good broker, the one 
who gives the proper kind of representation. With conditions 
as they are today, that is needed more than ever, and will be 
necessary to your selling organization in the future. With packs 
as large as they were last year, it needs daily contacts with buy- 
ers to get your share of the business, especially so with the ten- 
dency of the time to limit buying to immediate needs. A broker 


with experience and standing in his market is just as necessary 


to your sales force as an experienced superintendent in your 
cannery. 
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As your goods must be sold, and well sold, throughout the 
year, what a satisfaction it is to feel that when you have made 
a sale you have a man cn the spot when shipment arrives to look 
after your interests, as occasions may arise when immediate ac- 


tion is necessary to avert loss and you are too far away ta 


handle the problem. ; 

The National Food Brokers Association, of which I have the 
honor to be president, has among its members just the firm you 
want in the market you are trying to develop. My suggestion 
would be to look over your list and choose your representatives. 

While I am on this subject, let me remind you that this is 
the year the National Food Brokers Association publishes and 
mails to every canner a complete list of the association. brokers, 
so that you may be sure of a proper representation in every 
market where the association has members. ied: 

Since getting into the work in the Brokers Association I 
have been surprised to find how far-reaching our efforts to cor- 
rect certain trade abuses go, and the canners can feel that our 
organization is at all times working for the best interest of the 
business. We have shown our desire to help in the work done 
by brokers in the necessary effort to put Canned Foods Week 
over. All through the country in large and small cities brokers 
did their part and have helped to make Canned Foods Week a 
success. 

In closing let me say that the brokers are just as much in- 
terested in seeing you prosper as we are interested in prosper- 
ing, and unless we work together our success will be greatly les- 
sened. 

Again, I repeat, daily contact is necessary in these times, 
and unless you work with your broker how can you obtain it? 
No weekly or occasional contact will obtain the results that will 
be obtained by the man on the spot. But be sure your represen- 
tative is a member of the National Food Brokers Association. 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: We have just been informed 
that Mr. W. E. Nicholoy, Secretary of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, is detained at home by sickness. He will not be able 
to be present. We regret very much to learn that he is unable 
to be present, and in addition that he is ill. 

I think we shall now have a report in regard to Canned 
Foods Week. The gentleman who is to make that report, of 
course, needs no introduction from me. We will simply call on 
Mr. Royal Clark. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK. 


MR. ROYAL F. CLARK (Beaver Dam, Wis.): Canned Foods 
Week hardly needs an explanation to this gathering of canners. 
| think you are all sold on the idea, you are convinced, after 
three or four years’ experience in putting on Canned Foods 
Week that it does help the canner, that it does tend to increase 
the consumptionn of canned foods. 

We had a meeting of the presidents and secretaries of the 
state associations here in Chicago last week. This was attended 
by represenatives from practically all of the associations, so 
we had a coast-to-coast representation. The matters was 
thoroughly gone over. It was unanimously decided that we 
would put on another Canned Foods Week this year, conditions, 
however, being as they have been in the past, upon receiving 
the proper financial support from the canners. 

To he a little more specific, I might say this depends on 
whether the canners are willing to subscribe the amount of at 
least $60,000. Those of us who have been in the harness in 
Canned Foods Week the past year feel that in order to carry on 
the work that has been started this sum will be ne@¥ed in ad- 
dition to the liberal subscription that always comes in from 
the machinery and supply associations as an association and 
individually. The Brokers Association has again pledged its 
hearty cooperation and is willing to carry on its part of the 
work. Pledge cards were handed out to several secretaries of 
the association at this meeting and they were to immediately 
send out a letter to every member of their association enclos- 
ing subscription cards with a request that they be signed and 
returned prior to May 15. I assume that has been done. We 
need these subscription cards by May 15, in order to get into 
action. In other words, we ought to know by May 15 whether 
we are going to raise $60,000 or not. We assume there is going 
to be some resistance in the signing of this pledge card, and 
the old story will be brought up that times are too hard 
that you won’t be able to pay the money. 

Of course, my own viewpoint in the matter is this: 


If there ever was a time when you ought to subscribe, if 
there ever was a time when you ought to dig up some money 
to carry on Canned Foods Week it is now. Distributors are 
complaining that they are overstocked in many markets, and 
I assume that some canners have some cases of canned foods. 
I didn’t intend to take your time to tell you about the publicity 
received in the last campaign. But there were hundreds of ads 
put in the papers on the coast by the distributors out there, 
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the brokers, using, of course, some of the funds that were sent 
by the National Canners Association into these markets. I 
have seen. copies of these advertisements from the Southwest, 
from New York, from New England, from the Middle West, 
everywhere. I think it is safe to say that if you paid cash for 
the advertising that was done in the last Canned Foods Week 
it would have cost you at least half a million dollars. Now if 
that is worth anything to the canners, and it is, you must get 
behind this movement. 

The suggested subscription is one dollar per thousand cases. 
In other words, the canner who packs 100,000 cases subscribes 
$100. There are so few of us who do anything towards adver- 
tising canned foods, leaving it to the large national advertisers. 
It doesn’t seem to me that a packer of 100,000 cases ought to 
be willing and not object to putting $100 in a movement of this 
kind. If he does, he is not a good business man. 

Things don’t look as bad to me today as they did thirty 
days ago. Stocks are going into consumption quite rapidly, 
and I think we are getting a little more action each year. I 
don’t think there is any question but what we are going to con- 
trol our packs better this year than we have in the past. I 
think that old word “quality” has been a little more fixed in the 
minds of the canners today than it has been in the past. We 
need not only your financial support, but we need your cooper- 
ation in the markets where you live. In other words, why not 


- pull off your coat and work this year towards distributing 


your product? Why not pull off your coat and help the dis- 
tributor? Talk about low prices. The distributor doesn’t like 
low prices. He would rather pay you more money today for 
your corn, peas, and tomatoes, but he wants to be assured that 
he can turn these goods over at a profit. He wants a stabi- 
lized market. Canned Foods Week helps to stabilize the mar- 
ket. We want a stabilized market, but we do everything in 
the world to create an unstabilized market. It used to be that 
we could go around and sell futures and then pack what we 
sold. Many canners much older in the game than I am have 
been very successful in following that policy, but in the rush 
of building factories during the past years we have forgotten 
a great many principles that directed the old canners. Let’s 
get back this year to the principles and see if we can’t put on 
a good Canned Foods Week this fall. I don’t think things are 
going to be as bad as we might think they would be now. 

I assume that every one in this room is going to get in 
his subscription card, and I want to urge you to do it as quickly 
as possible. The committee representing the machinery supply 
people and the bankers for the canners, also the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association of America and the chain stores 
are 100% back of this. Not until this last year, however, did 
we get the support from New York that we are entitled to, 
but after some of the wholesale grocers made up their mind 
they were back of Canned Foods Week and put on a real cam- 
paign they found it meant a great deal to them. Immediately 
at the close of last year we appointed a committee to see that 
they would be organized and ready to go. The secretary of 
the Wholesale Grocers Association. in New York last week called 
me at the hotel and said they were back of us and we must 
put on another Canned Foods Week. We are in hopes it will 
lead to all-year around advertising. We thought a couple of 
years ago that 1926 would be a good time to start. But you 
know it is not. We would have a tough time putting across 
any sort of a plan that would be effective, but you can do this. 

You can subscribe one dollar per thousand cases. It won’t 
hurt any.of you. If it is going to hurt any of you, I really 
think you ought not to pack at all this year. A man packing 
50,000 cases of canned foods who can’t give fifty dollars ought 
not run his plant. I am sure you will all agree with me. If 
you look at the thing right, those subscriptions will come in 
and we won’t have any trouble, but if we get to looking at it 
from a different viewpoint, it is going to cut down here and 
there and you will pick out Canned Foods Week and say that 
is one of the expenditures you are going to eliminate. If you 
do that, you are'entirely wrong. 


That is all I am going to say to you about Canned Foods 
Week. I have been on the platform so many times about this 
subject I think it is not necessary for me to tell it, and I take it 


you are sold. 


My only purpose in appearing before you today is to im- 
press upon you the necessity of getting in your subscriptions as 
soon as possible. 


BROKERS’ CIRCULARS. 


Aside from Canned Foods Week, I want to touch on another 
subject while I am here. 1 want to present to you a subject 
which I think you ought to consider before you adjourn this con- 
vention. When the market is going wrong or we think it is 
going wrong we usually do just the thing we ought not do, and 


the broker is no exception. I sometimes think he is more apt to 
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do the thing that ought not to be done than anyone along the 
line, some of them, of course. bee! 
Now you have a fine bunch in the Food Brokers Association 
and have many splendid men in that association. They can’t, 
of course, control all of the brokers in the association, and have 


no control whatever over the brokers on the outside. We can take. 


our own body of men and can say we have some splendid men in 
the Canners Association. But we have some fellows in the asso- 
ciation that might change their ways with profit to themselves. 
with profit also to tie canners. We have all been excited about 
prices for corn and tomatoes, and it rather looks as if we had 
gotten to a point where we are competing against each other to 
see how close we can get to the cost of production in making 
our prices this year. That is not sound business. You know 
that and so do I. The proper way is to estimate your cost and 
add a reasonable profit, or at least a profit that will permit you 
to continue in business, and put that price out and get it, or 
don’t pack. 

When I go over the list of prices, and I know something 
about costs, | find that quotations are being made on both peas 
and corn (I don’t know so much about tomatoes) that can’t pos- 
sibly show the canners a cent of profit, and in all probability it 
will show a loss at the end of the year. _ 

Now I have picked up some circulars issued by brokers 
containing prices on peas and corn, and particularly peas, which 
I know are below the possible cost of production in 1926. The 
entire list does not show a loss, but certain items do. I perhaps 
won’t have any right to take objection to that circular if the 
broker states thereon the canner whom he represents, but I find 
lists issued by brokers containing these prices and with no refer- 
ence made to their principal or the canners whom they repre- 
sent. I also find in many instances that these are sent broad- 
cast and that it is the custom of some brokers upon receiving an 
order to call up canners throughout the different states and at- 
tempt to place the business. I claim that is unfair competition. 
The jobber does not like it. He is up in the air now, and when 
he gets one of these circulars he goes up another 100 feet. What 
really is in the mind of the buyer today is the old question of 
stabilized market and what can create it. What can create an 
unsound condition any quicker than broadcasting of these lists 
without stating whom they represent? 

I, therefore, am going to ask that the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, before this convention closes, submit a resolution condemn- 
ing the practice of brokers sending out lists with prices with- 
out mentioning the canners whom they represent, and also I am 
going to request that the National Food Brokers Association 
pass a similar resolution or take some action thereon. I know 
that will meet with the hearty approval of the buyers of this 
country. I have talked to many of them during the last three 
or four weeks, and they have said to me that sort of a circular 
disturbs them, leads them nowhere, and they would like to force, 
if necessary, a broker to always name the canner whom he rep- 
resents. I make this suggestion with the kindliest feeling to- 
ward the National Brokers Association, and there is not any 
question in my mind but what it will meet with their hearty ap- 
proval, if they will take the proposition, analyze it and see just 
how much harm is done by these promiscuous letters. 

You have a fine chap in the president of the National Brok- 
ers Association. He has just taken office, and I don’t like to pass 
a proposition of this kind to him, but that is one of the things 
that come along when you get into office. I remember when I 
was elected president of the National Canners Association I hit 
a snag the first.two weeks when the buyers presented the mat- 
ter of swells. Those are some of the things in this association’s 
work, but I know Mr. Wing is a fine gentleman, and I believe if 
this resolution is passed he will take it to his board of directors 
and present it, that it will be thoroughly discussed and that out 
of the whole transaction a great deal of good will come. 

There is nothing more I can say. I am glad to have been 
with you again. You have some mighty good conventions. This 
old Western Canners Association is one of the best in the coun- 
try. This is a good time to discuss some of the problems of the 
many problems we have, to iron them out before we get into the 
field. As I said to you a few minutes ago, while things do not 
look rosy, they always right themselves. We must just keep our 
feet on the floor, pay attention to quality and to production in 
accordance with the sales we have made, and we will be a good 
deal hannier next fell. 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: We will now have the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


MR. FRED STAIR: I have not been able to get in touch 
with Mr. Miskimen or the other member of the committee, so 
this report will be rather incomplete. 

Be it Resolved by the Western Canners Association, in 
Convention assembled, That the requirements of the several Pas- 
senger Associations of the United States as to required attend- 
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ance at conventions of 250 coming on certificates for validation, 
in order to obtain a reduced rate for return, is extreme and too 
great, and that such privilege should be granted for an attend- 
ance of one hundred or more. 

This number of one hundred in order to secure validation 
was in effect for many years and should be restored. The pres- 
ent requirements of 250 is a greater and a higher limit than any 
but the very largest organizations can meet. 

The high railroad rates and Pullman fares are, to a certain 
extent, discouraging to attendance at conventions, and the travel 
by automobile caused thereby decreases attendance on a certifi- 
cate of ticket purchase basis. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this organization bring this 
matter to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the various Passenger Associations and ask that the limit 
of one hundred for validation privilege be restored. 

Resolved, That Canned Foods Week be endorsed and sup- 
ported by the members of this Association, and that the com- 
mittee in charge of the work be commended and assisted in 
every way possible. 

Resolved, That the practice of sending broadcast price lists 
by brokers without stating the names of canners whom they 
represent, be condemned and that the National Food Brokers 
Association be requested to immediately call the attention of 
their members to this resolution. 

Resolved, That the practice of some canners of sending out 
lists of their spot holdings to brokers in different markets and 
in many cases to more than one broker in one market, thus mag- 
nifying the quantity, is detrimental to the best interests of the 
industry and should be discouraged. 

Since our last meeting one of our members—Mr. George 
Van Camp, Westfield, Indiana—has passed on, and also two 
eminent men connected with the industry in other parts of the 
country, but not members of this Association—Mr. Amos Cobb, 
of Rochester, N Y., and Mr. Walter J. Townsend, of New York. 
Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to draft a suit- 
able memorial letter to the families. 

I respectfully submit this incomplete report and move its 
adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

MR. KEEFER: If you will give me a copy of that resolu- 
tion I will see that it is referred to a committee of brokers. I 
would also like to thank this body on behalf of the National 
Food Brokers Association for the expression on the death of our 
Ex-President, Mr. Walter Townsend. 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: We certainly thoroughly ap- 
preciate this expression with reference to the resolution, and 
also on the death of your most eminent President last year. 
Mr. Townsend was a friend of nearly every one and a most ex- 
cellent gentleman. 

The Secretary will furnish you with a copy of that portion 
of the resolution to be presented to your Association. 

We will now call on Professor Woodbury, of the National 
Canners Association of Washington, D. C. Everybody knows 


Dr. Woodbury and the work he has done. We will call upon him 
without introducing him. 


PROFESSOR WOODBURY SPEAKS. 


HERE are one or two things I would like to present briefly. 
| I think we will find ourselves in general agreement on 
them. This is a time when we are all thinking about the 
problem of distribution perhaps more than problems connected 
with the production of our raw products. Nevertheless, right 
at such a time when the distribution problem is facing us, with 
some commodities in a more or less acute situation. I believe it 
is the time when various questions pertaining to the quality in 
our raw products should receive even more serious thought than 
perhaps when there is not such a problem of distribution be- 
fore us. 

If we can bring to bear effectively the information which 
our scientific research friends in the agricultural field are dig- 
ging up for us, that application will be worth more to us when 
conditions in our history are as they are today than when we 
have not the problems of distribution as we have now. 

In other words, the application of the research information 
in regards to control of plant diseases, in regard to control of 
our insect pests, in regard to our seed problems and seed qual- 
ity, seed dieases, in regard to problems of soil fertility, now is 
the time when we need to use the information along those lines 
for two reasons. 

First, to lower our own cost of production of our raw prod- 
uct; second, to get a raw product which will not result in as 
large a proportion of standard quality as we are bound to have 


without proper attention to these agricultural production ques- 
tions. 
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Vacuumized! 


A comparatively new word in the vocabulary of canning. 
But full of meaning for those who use this system. 


We refer you to any of our customers who can tell you 
better than we the superiority of color, flavor, and the econ- 
omy of operation obtainable with the Pfaudler Vacuum Pan. 


Send for literature TODAY 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 


Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LEWIS CUTTER 
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Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


“Shy 


Attention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 


Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 
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2639 Boston Street 
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I am not going to take time to review with you this morning 
all the excellent work which is going on, bearing on these prob- 
lems with respect to corn, peas and tomatoes. I have talked 
about those things before. I sometimes think it may get to be 
an old story to a good many of you to hear Woodbury get up 
and tell what is going on and what information there is avail- 
able. 

I am going to speak very briefly on one or two questions 
which have been asked me a good many times in the last two or 
three weeks, and then I will be through. ; 

Sweet Corn—lIn respect to sweet corn seed, the information 
that is coming to us is that the quality of sweet corn seed is 
pretty spotty. There is some very excellent sweet corn seed in 
the hands of canners; there is some that is far from being ex- 
cellent. I think there has been no time, perhaps, in the last 
seven or eight years where it has been as necessary for the good 
of the business to see that every canner be thorough in testing 
all his sweet corn seed as it is now. You know what the con- 
ditions were last fall when sweet corn seed was harvested. You 
know about the freeze that came along earlier than usual that 
resulted in a lot of sweet corn seed looking good in the field, but 
being injured very much in germination. 

You want to know whether that condition is reflected in 
our own sweet corn stock? I know some in canners’ hands that 
are testing about 95 per cent germination. I also know of 
others testing around 65. What I would like to urge is that 
every canner in this Association make thorough germination 
tests of all his sweet corn seed this year. Don’t take it on faith. 
Sometimes we make one or two tests of a lot and then say it 
is going good and there is no use in going through with the 
rest. You can’t argue that way with conditions as they are at 
the present time on sweet corn seed. 


Now, what you are going to put in the ground in the next 
few weeks should be tested, germinated and examined as you 
have never done before, if you are to eliminate the spotty con- 
dition and a repetition of the conditions which prevailed last fall 
at harvest time. 

I would like to call attention to a publication put out by Ira 
Hoffman at Purdue on experimentation two or three weeks ago, 
showing the benefit of grading sweet corn seed for size He 
has tried that out pretty thoroughly and information is now 
available If anybody has not obtained the information we will 
be glad to co-operate in seeing that you get the details The 
point is right here, that by grading sweet corn for size, separat- 
ing your small kernels from your large ones, you increase the 
uniformities of maturity of the product. 


There is no one thing that can be done to improve quality 
more in sweet corn than to have a uniform maturing production 
instead of having your fields develop at harvest time with some 
corn at the canning stage and some past and some thin and 
watery. I don’t need to go into that. The details of how to 
separate and how to grade sweet corn seed for size and the 
results that will attend that thing are now available. It is a 
very wonderful piece of work and canners ought to take advan- 
tage of the information. 

There is an interesting piece of work going to be done this 
year, speaking of corn, with respect to studying soil fertility 
in sweet corn regions. The method has been worked out in the 
United States Department of Agriculture whereby it is possible, 
in the field at about the time when the corn seed matures, when 
it is past the canning stage, to examine the condition of the 
corn plant and tell pretty accurately whether the soil in that 
field is deficient in potash or deficient in phosphorus or whether 
there is plenty of those essentials available to apply to the needs 
of the corn plant. 

Several thousands of dollars have been made available for a 
survey in the corn-growing regions of the country late this sum- 
mer. We are doing what we can to get as much of that work 


-done in our sweet corn canning sections as is possible, and we 


already have assurance that surveys of that kind will be made in 
the sweet corn canning sections of the Middle West and in New 
York State and in Maryland. These surveys will be included 
in the general program. 

I don’t know of anything that is more important than to 
know conditions and facts pertaining to soil fertility in the 
fields in which that seed corn is grown. Lack of available pot- 
ash, lack of available phosphorus lowers yield and lowers qual- 
ity and increases susceptibility to disease and brings in all these 
factors that yield poor quality. 

We have fertilizing recommendations with regard to sweet 
corn. The trouble is most of those recommendations are nearly 
all of the shot-gun variety. They cover a lot of territory and 
our difficulty heretofore has been to know whether they applied 
a cure-all to our own restricted locality or whether they did not. 

This method gets right down so we can find out in any forty 
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acres what fertilizers need to be applied and approximately in 
what quantities for the treatment of new corn plants. 

I think that is a decided step in the advanced and newer 
study of soil nutrient requirements for our production. We are 
seeing to it, as much as possible, that the information that is 
going to be collected applies to sweet corn and does not apply 
to the problem of field corn growers. : 

Seed Treatments—I have been asked any number of times 
in the last few weeks questions regarding the treating of sweet 
corn seeds with these new seed treatment compounds that are 
being advertised so thoroughly in the canning fraternities at 
the present time. I have said my say about that a number of 
times publicly, but the questions still come in: 

“Will it pay me to treat corn?” 

“Ought I to use the compounds that are on the market?” 

The thing seems to simmer down to this: On the basis of 
experiments which have been carried on, if your seed stock is 
healthy, is practically free from disease, there 1s no benefit de- 
rived from seed treatment. If the best sweet corn seed you can 
get has considerable percentage of disease in it, the indications 
are that treatment will be decidedly helpful both from the stand- 
point of germination and of yield. That is pretty near the whole 
thing in a nut shell. 

What that means to the canner he ought to know this year 
of all years with apes to his seed stock—not only whether it 
will germinate or whether it is carrying seed corn disease or- 
ganism or is free from them. 

There are several laboratories available to canners in the 
Middle West where examination of seed stock can be made with 
respect to presence or absence of these disease-producing or- 
ganisms. I would urge you to get in touch with your experiment 
stations, and if there is any doubt in your mind about quality of 
seed stock with respect to these disease factors, engage the 
laboratory and find out, so you will make your experiment on 
knowledge instead of on guess work. 

I want to read an article on the seed corn treatment which 
seems to cover the situation. It was published from Purdue’s 
Experiment Station two or three weeks ago by Dr. Gregory: 

“Ts it possible to treat sweet corn with any disinfectant and 
get as good results as with testing by the modified rag doll 
method? Some folks say that we can improve the yield and 
quality of corn by treating the seed, but is this true? The truth 
of the matter is that experiments have shown that seed treat- 
ment of corn does improve the field, but there is a catch in these 
experiments. The corn seed that was treatde, and which gave 
the big increase in yield, was heavily infested with Diplodia 
and Fusarium ear rot diseases. But, when rag doll tested, dis- 
ease-free seed was used. The seed treatment had no effect. 
Moreover, the yields from the disease free, well-selected corn 
were much better than from the disease-infested treated seed. 

“Boiled down to the true facts of the matter, it would appear 
that if gocd, high-grade tested seed cannot be secured, or if for 
some reason a poor lot of corn must be used for seed, then seed 
treatment with the various commercial phenol-mercury com- 
pounds may be of value. There is still another factor that must 
also be considered. Suppose we do treat our poor seed to get 
the increased yield. What sort of stuff will we have for seed 
corn next year? The good corn farmer is after a permanent 
improvement in his corn, an improvement that will show next 
vear and which can be increased each year. But what will be 
the result if we use the bad corn and treat it? Of course, the 
treatment may get rid of the rots this year, but the suscepti- 
bility to the disease still remains in the plants. No amount of 
seed treating can rid the corn plant of its inherent weakness. 
The only thing that can possibly give a permanent and lasting 
improvement is the use of good seed corn from strong plants. 
So, I repeat, any farmer who has poor seed corn which he can- 
not or will not test will probably be benefited this year by treat- 
ing his seed, but he must not expect the yields that could be 
obtained with good seed.” 

That is about the whole story. 


Peas and Beans—Now there are one or two other questions 
in regard to bean disease and pea seed that have come to us that 
might be mentioned. There has been a great deal of trouble. 
Bean canners have experienced disease on their green and wax 
beans in the last year or two, particularly in 1925. There are 
two classes of diseases which most all canners are familiar 
with, causing the brown spoting on the pods that work through 
and discolor the seeds, and bacterial blight. 

It has been pretty well shown that stock of bean seed can be 
practically freed from that disease by being grown in the irri- 
gated dry land sections in the Northwest. It is not clear that 
growing bean seed in the West will free it from bacterial blight 
bacterial blight or bacterial wilt. There was some work done 
four or five years ago indicating that with respect to bacterial 
wilt, if the seed stock were held over for a year or two years the 
disease would die out. While the germination would be down 
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somewhat on account of that volume gone, the remaining bean 
seed that would germinate would be free from bacterial blight. 
The proposition for either the seed man or the canner to hold 
his bean seed over for a year, even at the sacrifice of some vi- 


tality of the seed that was free from blight, would be all right,. 


only there is a catch in that. 


It has been found out definitely only within the last six 
months or a year that there are two different bacterial dis- 
eases, one which the plant doctors have known for some years 
as bacterial blight, and another one which has not heretofore 
been very well separated from it, caused by another organism. 
One will die out if you hold your seed over a year or two, the 
other will remain visible in the seed for as long as the seed 
will live, five years or so. It has been recovered from five-year- 
old bean seed. Nobody can hold bean seed over five years and 
expect it to grow. So it is practically impossible, from the 
commercial standpoint, of knowing with respect to a bean seed 
stock, whether it has one of these organisms or other, or per- 
chance both. So this matter of holding our seed stock for a 
year to eliminate disease from it falls to the ground. 

It is not a worth-while undertaking, because while one would 
rid it of one of the diseases, if the other is present, which would 
do much damage, we have not done anything, so I regard that 
as a questionable practice. 

I think that is about all. I justwanted to mention one or 
two things, and did not want to take the time to go into a gen- 
eral review of the experimental station work in progress. There 
are a lot of interesting things going on. I think we ought to 
give a great deal of credit to the agriculture scientific people 
for the increasing interest they are showing in our canning 
problems. 

This matter of corn, to come back to it, is being given a lot 
of attention. There are a lot of things that they are working on 
now, sometimes, generally, with insufficient funds and equip- 
ment, that really have a very practical bearing on the matter of 
quality: The realization of value to quality, the realization of 
toughness of the skin of the hull, of the kernel, to quality. The 
problem of whether it is not possible to develop by presenting 
a strain of sweet corn of any of our leading varieties with ten- 
der hulls to the kernel. There is a great variation in that 
toughness of the hull even at the age of maturity. Most of us 
have thought in the past that if we got that toughness it was 
because the corn was a little bit past the canning stage from the 
‘standpoint of maturity. The indications are that that is not 
necessarily so, and there is considerable variation within the 
given variety at the same stage of maturity. 

Now your scientific friends are working on that from the 

breeding standpoint to see if they can develop a strain that will 
be tenderer at canning stage maturity than anything we have 
had before. That is an example of the kind of work that is being 
carried on at the present time. 
_ . PRESIDENT HAMILTON: Mr. Osborn was to address us 
just at this time. As he is not present, we have asked Mr. J. 
Schuler, of the Chicago Elevated Advertising Company, to sub- 
stitute for a few minutes. (Mr. Osborn, detained by sickness, 
sent in his address, and it was published in April 26 issue.) 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: We will next have the report of 
the Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Baker read the following report: 


“WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
John A. Lee, Treasurer 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
April 16, 1925, to April 14, 1926. 


Receipts: 
3,956.30 
$5,371.66 
Disbursements: 
Salary A. Lee, Treasurer............... $1,000.00 
Office Expense (Salaries, Rent, etc.)..... 1,089.30 
President’s Expense 175.62 
822.22 
Reporting Conventions ................. 334.46 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph....... 249.44 
Stationery, Printing and Advertising.... 374.99 
4,046.03 
$1,325.63 


We have audited the accounts of John A. Lee, Treasurer of 
- —, Canners Association, from April 14, 1925, to April 
All cash shown by the books as having been received has 
been properly accounted for and disbursements have been made 


May 10, 1926 


only on approved vouchers. The cash balance at April 14, 1926, 
was in agreement with certificates furnished us by the Lake 
State Bank of Chicago. Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT T. BACON & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants.” 
PRESIDENT HAMILTON: Dr. Bigelow, Director of Re- 


search Laboratory, National Canners Association, will talk to 
us at this time. 


DR. BIGELOW SPEAKS. 


OLONEL LEE wrote me some time ago advising me to come 

. and take part in the program, and I rephed that I would 

be here, would be glad to shake hands with my friends here 

and meet them all and to listen to what was said, but I can’t be- 
lieve I had a message this year. 

I received a letter from him, which I am going to read: 

“Yours of April 6th is received and I am delighted to know 
that you are going to be with us. I have put you on the pro- 
gram and am peeved-at you because you imagine for a moment 
that I would permiti*you to be present at the meeting and not 
be on the program. Such a suggestion is frivolous. I merely 
put you on the program as ‘Address by Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Di- 
rector of Research Laboratory, National Canners Association,’ 
so you see that takes the bridle off you and turns you loose in 
the pasture. No subject has been assigned, so you can nip 
around. where the grass is the highest, like old Nebuchadnezzar 
did when the Lord turned him out to graze.” 

Gentlemen, that permits me to talk about almost any sub- 
ject that I think I know anything about. I was very much in- 
terested yesterday afternoon in hearing the address by Dr. 
Bundesen. He gave a good address. There were some things 
that he said, however, that I would like to make some comment 
on. He spoke about the advertising of certain products on 
placards and in newspapers. Then he spoke of our vitamine 
work that had not. been advertised. I want to tell you a little 
about the way that matter was handled. About six years ago 
the newspapers, every day or two, contained articles about 
canned foods, saying they should not be eaten to a large extent, 
because they were devitalized by the heating process. That was 
believed even by the physiological chemists who were working 
on vitamines, who had done all the work that was done. Cer- 
tain manufacturers of so-called vitamine concentrates adver- 
tised their wares as especially valuable to those unfortunate 
people who were obliged to subsist largely on canned foods 
which were known to have been deprived of their vitamines by 
the heat processes. 

Now we have to answer a great many letters on that sub- 
ject. We went through the literature pretty carefully. Finally 
we decided to go through the literature completely and get all 
the references we could from scientific investigators bearing on 
the influence of heat and oxidation on the vitamine contents of 
food. We were afraid that when that was published it would 
be such a surprise even to the men who had done the work that 
it would be criticised. More than that, we wanted the thing 
right. We sent it out to dozens of the leading workers, investi- 
gators on the subject of vitamines. We sent them copies of the 
typewritten manuscript and then we sent it to half a dozen 
more later, asked them to read it critically and make any sug- 
gestion they could, especially adverse criticism. We got some 
very helpful suggestions. We profited by them all. Now you 
see the advantage of having all these papers as a favor criti- 
cized beforehand, they would be favorably disposed when it was 
published and would not possibly criticize it from a superficial 
reason. Many of them would anyhow, but some of them would 
not. We published that bulletin pointing out there was not sci- 
entific evidence that canned foods were poorer in vitamines than 
the same foods gathered and cooked while fresh in the kitchen. 
We didn’t say they were as rich in vitamines. We merely said 
there was no evidence there was not. 


We sent that bulletin out. We sent it to libraries, to can- 
neries, chemists. especially the physiological chemists working 
in that field, to the teachers of domestic science over the country. 
We sent them a post card asking those who wished the bulletin 
to write for it. We did that partly so we wouldn’t send them 
out where they were not wanted. partly because the person hav- 
ing requested it would be more likely to read it. Then we took 
up the advertising with the vitamine concentrate people, whom 
we had not been able to imvress before. We said, “Gentlemen, 


here is our evidence that there is no authority for the state- 
ment that canned foods are poor in vitamines. If we have omit- 
ted any literature of which you know, if we have misinterpreted 
anvthing in the scientific literature, please tell us of it and we 
will correct it. If vou can not point out such omission or such 
misinterpretation, then our advertising is wrong.” 
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Within a year or so all this disadvantageous and untrue ad- 
vertising was eliminated. We don’t see any citicism of canned 
foods in that advertising now. 

Then our attention was called to newspaper articles, mak- 
ing the same statement. We took the matter up with the writer 
and sent him our bulletin. We took the matter up personally 
with such writers as we knew on that subject. We took the 
matter up personally with the editor of the Journal. We inter- 
ested Dr. Eddy and had een trying to interest some of these 
writers on canned foods; we interested him by providing him 
with such studies needed for studying cabbages. A good many 
canners said, “Why take up cabbage?” We wanted to interest 
the work in that subject. Our laboratory collaborated with Dr. 
Eddy in the matter. We began to get results and to find that 
our other statements, as we intended them to be, were less than 
the truth, to find that generally in canned foods less vitamine 
C. T and E; scorutic vitamine is dried in processing and in 
cooking the same food in the kitchen. 


We found that heat of itself does not destroy that vita- 
mine, that it is destroyed by oxidation. If course, heat accel- 
erates it. The higher the temperature the more rapid the oxi- 
dation, but the destruction occurs even at cold storage temper- 
atures, and we found that in the commercial storage of apples 
vitamine C is destroyed more in six months than in the process 
of canning. In other words, apples which are canned soon after 
harvesting will contain more vitamine C six months later than 
forever thereafter, and the same apples put in ordinary com- 
mercial cold storage and held there for the same time will con- 
tain even more than raw apples without cooking. 


We got this work out or it was done by others, was pub- 
lished in the usual scientific channels, published in the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society bulletin, and came to the attention of 
chemists. When seen it was reprinted in the Physical Chemist, 
and it was published in the American Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. We brought these publications to the editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, the American 
Journal of Public Health and to others. The original articles 
were published, editorials were published, every chemist inter- 
ested in that phase at all learned of this work. Every physician 
who read the journal of his national society knew of that work. 
Every domestic science teacher who read that journal learned of 
that work. 


Now Dr. Bundesen said yesterday he used to believe canned 
foods were deficient in vitamine. He had been interested by Dr. 
McColium; as he put it, he had been educated by Dr. McCollum. 
How was Dr. McCollumedocated by this? He always appreci- 
ated those statements regarding canned foods were overdrawn, 
but he had not given any attention to it. 

We took him and his assistant personally to visit a number 
of canneries. We gave them a half-dozen cases of different 
kinds of canned foods, because he said he would be interested in 
testing them. He said himself that the vitamine C was there in 
substantial amounts. He didn’t do enough to feel like publish- 
ing it. That is how Dr. Bundesen, as he said, was educated. 


Suppose a few years before, when we got the first results, 
we had published it in newspapers. Dr. Bundesen would have 
said (those of you who were here yesterday know his mild man- 
ner of speaking’) it was all “damn rot,” which are about the 
words he would use. He would have been justified, because the 
literature would have warranted it. 

Suppose any patient had asked his physician about such ad- 
vertisements, he would have said, “That is all advertising, there 
is nothing to it.” 


Gentlemen, we want to be certain of the facts. The foun- 
tain is feeding its stream through scientific literature into the 
newspapers to the physicians, to the teachers of domestic science, 
the text books that are being written. 

Isn’t that better than advertising in the ordinarysense of 
the word? Advertising now will be understood because the ref- 


erees, the other people to whoin I have spoken, will say, “Yes, 
that is so.” 


Mr. President, I want to discuss another topic briefly, that is 
the disposal of canners’ waste. 

It is becoming a matter of grave interest; the whole ques- 
tion of industrial waste is a matter of grave interest even at the 
seashore, but especially into our streams. Some years ago we 
secured the co-operation of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice and did some preliminary work on that subject. That work 
was stopped by the war, and it has not been taken up since. As 
you all know, some states are taking action in this matter, they 
are requiring that such waste shall be disposed of in such a man- 
ner that it will not pollute the stream, and we don’t know how to 
do it. They are required by law to see that it is done, and they 


don’t know how to suggest that it be done. 
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It is important that we get together and secure that infor- 
mation as fast as we can. First, let us bring together all the in- 
formation we have. In this week’s membership you will find an 
item on that subject asking you to send to us any experience you 
may have had. Many cf you have your own methods of purifi- 
eation of your waste. That suggestion was made by Mr. Dick- 
inson some years ago, and we have been slow in sending it out. 
Each week we will mail to the members of the National Can- 
ners Association a personal letter making the same resuest. Now 
your plan may be such that it is hard to describe in a letter; it 
would take too long. In that case, tell us something about it, 
give us an idea of what it is like, and maybe we will come out 
and see, maybe we will write and ask you some specific questions 
that will not take much time. 


Let us get together all the information we have, pool that, 
and we will know where to begin to the best advantage with the 
question of disposal of canners’ waste. 

PRESIDENT HAMILTON: It seems to me that these two 
sessions have been wonderfully instructive and interesting. The 
finest talent has appeared on this platform in these two days and 
I want at this time to express for this Western Association a 
feeling of thanks to each and every one that has taken part in 
the program of these two days. I want to thank the members 
of the Association, the allied industries, for the interest they 
have shown in the sessions of these two days. Your co-opera- 
tion is what makes the Canners Association a success—attend- 
ance at the meetings, listening to the speakers, that is what 
makes your Association a success. No association in the world 
can succeed, progress, benefit its membership and members when 
the members spend their time in the lobby of the hotel instead 
of attending the sessions. The sessions are short; we attempt to 
arrange them at the most convenient time and give plnty of time 
for personal conferences after the sessions are over. 

This completes our program for this Convention at this 
time, and we will now stand adjourned. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: It occurs to me that it is courtesy to 
Secretary Nicholoy, of Wisconsin, who was detained at home 
sick, to say we have missed his presence here, and I should like 
to have you direct the Secretary to express the sympathy of this 
Association to Mr. Nicholoy. 

PRESIDENT HAMILTIN: I think, Mr. Sears, your remarks 
are well taken and in perfect order, and the Secretary will be 


instructed to write to Mr. Nicholoy expressing the sympathy of 
this Association. 


The meeting adjourned at 12.45 o’clock. 
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INTENDED TOMATO ACREAGE FOR 1926 


By Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, April 30, 1926. 


Tomatoes for Manufacture—Intended acreage for 1926 as indicated by the per cent of increase or decrease compared with last 
year, and by the per cent to be packed compared with last year, with forecast and final acreage for 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


= oO o a ri Nn 

’ 1925 1926 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Arkansas.......... 16 7,175 3,100 43 50 4,030 5,780 4,230 6,100 10,450 13,400 17,930 18,400 
SOR nis 21 24,029 23,808 99 127 22,900 24,140 28,970 28,300 24,300 26,000 35,060 29,000 
ee OR eer 5 1,870 1,101 59 76 2,260 2,200 2,170 2,600 3,600 2,000 3,280 3,000 
Delaware.......... 19 7,303 2,751 38 44 9,040 12,000 16,610 17,800 20,210 18,000 19,360 19,000 
SNORE. ce scecccves 9 4,493 2,998 67 105 6,560 4,790 5,320 5,000 5,720 6,000 7,810 6,800 
70 54,874 41,607 76 86 52,180 53,240 66,550 54,000 73,280 59,000 102,950 72,000 
Towa.........-000s 11 3,931 2,986 76 80 2,520 2,860 3,1 3,2 3,970 3,500 5,080 3,700 
Kentucky.......... 8 7169 4122 57 63 £3480 5,290 4,600 3,500 6,560 6,200 8840 98200 
Maryland.......... 96 16,078 7,455 46 55 48,630 37,170 41,680 43,000 46,440 43,200 49,600 43,000 
Michigan.......... 10 1,797 1,475 82 77 1,380 2,550 2,790 2,200 3,9 2,300 3,440 2,600 
Missourl.........-. 28 238,550 14,405 61 66 8,620 14,880 12,850 21,000 26,310 27,000 30,260 31,000 
New Jersey........ 23 18,978 19,790 104 105 28,220 16,610 19,840 21,600 23,810 22,800 31,320 28,000 
New York......... 23 8,943 7,542 84 91 9,270 11,740 11,850 12,900 13,310 11,700 15,100 13,100 
Ohio...... eerrree 19 8672 6770 78 79 11,760 11,360 14,710 10,000 15,660 9,000 10,160 13,000 
Pennsylvania....... 19 3,960 2873 73 71 1,690 2,140 2,020 3,300 4,080 2500 3200 4,500 
Tennessee.......... 22 9479 4098 43 100 6,070 6,860 6,980 6,300 7,780 8,500 10,300 12,000 
[eee 11 4169 2382 57 57 3,600 3,820 4280 4,600 4990 4,800 7,950 7,000 
83 10,772 3,276 29 39 7,220 9,640 11,160 12,000 13,770 12,500 18,540 12,300 
Other States........ 25 2,306 1,420 62 87 3,530 1,850 2,720. 3,500 3,800 3,600 6,560 4,000 
| en 518 219,548 153,959 67 78 227,960 228,920 262,440 260,900 312,000 282,000 381,740 330,000 


Memorandum—From the enclosed it appears 
that five hundred and eighteen (518) firms engaged in 
the manufacture of tomatoes in 1925, and reporting 
219,548 acres, or about 66 per cent of the total acreage 
grown for manufacture that year, this year intend to 
or have contracted for 153,959 acres of tomatoes, or 
about 67 per cent of the acreage reported by them for 
1925, and that they intend to pack about 78 per cent. of 
the product packed last year. This per cent is probably 
somewhat higher than it would be if several large to- 
-mato product firms who do not pack tomatoes as such 
were not included. The indicated acreage, 221,210 
acres, it will be noted, compares most closely with 
1922, and is the smallest since 1921, and practically the 
same as that of 1920. 


A revision or preliminary report on the acreage 
of tomatoes grown for manufacture will be published 


about July 1st, and a forecast of production will be 
made about August Ist. F. J. BLAIR, 


Truck Crop Specialist. 


From remarks sent in by canners on the Tomato 
Forecast Schedule, it appears that the acreage of toma- 
toes for manufacture for 1926 will be considerably less 
than the 1925 acreage. Statements of the canners seem 
to agree that there is a large proportion of the 1925 
pack still unsold. New Jersey, with an indicated in- 
crease in acreage of 4 per cent, is the only exception. 


California has an indicated decrease of 1 per cent. in 


acreage, but an indicated increase of 27 per cent in the 
expected pack. This is probably due to the loss. of 
acreage last year from the blight. 


N. C. A. BOARD DIRECTORS MEETS MAY 20th. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that the Na- 
tional Canners Association Board of Directors 
. will meet at their offices, in Washington, on May 
20th. 

The announcement says there are a number of im- 
portant matters to come before it, and a full attend- 
ance of all members is expected. 


One of the matters may be the selection of the 
next convention city. 


RED BOOK DIRECTORY WHOLESALE GROCERS. 


N its accustomed bright red cover comes the 1926 
] edition of the Red Book, the 32nd annual of the Or- 
rin Thacker Directory of Wholesale Grocers, United 
States and Canada, Semi-Jobbers and Chain Grocery 
Stores. The popularity of the volume is still apparent 
and its compactness is matched only by the degree of 


accuracy acquired by the publishers in its listings and 
compilation. 

Of a size to be accommodated by any man’s coat 
pocket, the book is the more remarkable to contain the 
listing of 5,183 strictly wholesale grocers: 836 semi- 
jobbers (those both wholesaling and retailing); 317 
chain grocery store operators (including information 
as to the number of store seach control) ; population of 
states and cities; designation of counties; street ad- 
dresses in the larger cities ; code key indicating the size 
of concerns (not credit ratings), and cross references 
for branch houses, showing headquarters. Buyers 
guide to advertised commodities. 

Sales and advertising managers, salesmen them- 
selves, and all others desiring to reach either in person 
or by mail this class of business concerns, will find the 
book exceedingly useful and the $2.50 (postpaid) 
charge of the publishers most reasonable. Six or more 
at one order $2.00 per copy. 
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Sprague-Sells Separator and Washer 


Stones! Weigh ’em! 
You'll Be Surprised. 


consumer bites into a stone from a can of your peas! g 
Others know it—the dealer, the jobber. You Suffer/ 


There’s no excuse for it. The SPRAGUE-SELLS Separator 
and Washer gets them all. Takes out thistles, splits and skins 
too. Cleans the peas! Quick! Ali done at the same time. 


Several pounds of stones removed in half a day’s run. Weigh 
em! You'll be surprised. Riffles trap heavy undesirable ma- If it’s used 
terial—stones, gravel, “junk”. 


Leaves, thistles, etc. scalped off by a spiral. Chaff floats to top , 
of trough. Spiral carries it away. Sprague -Sells it. 


Peas thoroughly cleaned. Powerful, patented, water conserv- 
ing nozzles drive water downward on peas. All gum removed. 
No chance to plug Grader sieves. Peas kept from heating. 


General Sales Headquarters 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


in a Cannery 


Branch Offices 
Baltimore, Md. . Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. San Jose, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Newark, N. Y. Springfield, Mo. 


Separator and Washer 
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The Orrin Thacker Directory, 35 West Gay street, 
Columbus, Ohio, are the publishers. 


NEW RULE ON LABELING SARDINES PACKED 
IN OIL. 


ANNED sardines packedin any pure, wholesome, 
C edible vegetable oil may be labeled under the Fed- 

eral Food and Drugs Act as “Packed in Vegetable 
Salad Oil,” or “Packed in Salad Oil,” without specifying 
the exact oil employed, according to a ruling issued by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in a recent letter to the sardine canning 
industry. 

This is a modification of a ruling issued in 1907 to 
the effect that the name of the specific oil used in pack- 
ing sardines should be stated on the label. Previous to 
1907 sardines had generally been packed in olive oil or 
peanut oil, and the general expectation of the purchas- 
ing public in buying sardines was to receive a product 
packed in olive oil or peanut oil. At that time other 
types of vegetable oil were being introduced, especially 
in the packing of the American product, and it was held 
at that time that a label declaring the character of the 
oil used was necessary to prevent deception of the 
buyer. 

Since 1907 cottonseed oil has become generally 
recognized as an excellent and wholesome medium for 
the packing of sardines and for use for a great many 
other food purposes, and in 1923 the term “Salad Oil” 
was recognized by the food officials as properly appli- 
cable to any edible vegetable oil. Officials of the Bu- 
réau of Chemistry say the expression “Packed in Veg- 
etable Salad Oil” or “Packed in Salad Oil,” used on sar- 
dines packed in cottonseed oil, will no longer create de- 
ception or misapprehension in the minds of consumers 
as to the character of the oil used. 

It is the opinion of the food officials that it will be 
an advantage to packers of sardines to make their 
labels specific in indicating the character of the oil 
used, but such statements will no longer be required. 
Whenever the character of the oil used is stated on the 
label, the product must be true to name, and the ex- 
pressions “Vegetable Salad Oil” and “Salad Oil” cannot 
be: applied legally to oils of non-vegetable origin. 


MICHIGAN 1926 SMALL FRUIT PRICES. 


Strawberries—In view of the decided shortage in 
the pack of last year, these should sell readily at the 
following prices, which are substantially the same as 
those quoted last year except that prices on No. 10s in 
syrup are slightly higher. 


No.1 No.2 No. 10 
Special pack 70 degree syrup. ..... $38.25 ..... 
40 degree syrup............. 1.40 2.55 11.25 
60 degree syrup............. 7 2.85 12.50 


The demand for No. 2 70 degree has exceeded our 
pack for a number of years, but the development work 
which we have done in improving the strawberries 
grown in this section should give us a larger percentage 
of fruit suitable for this grade. 

Gooseberries—Although there was quite a carry- 
over on gooseberries from the 1924 pack, we are under 
the impression that the 1925 pack was generally some- 
what short, and that only limited stocks are now in 
canners’ hands, and that, as well as the fact that all 
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other fruits are in a strong position, should make these 
sell consideravle better than they have for several sea- 
sons, especially at the following attractive prices: 


No.1 No.2 No.10 

20 degree Syrup............. $1.00 1.60 6.75 
40 degree syrup............ 1.15 1.75 7.75 
60 degree syrup............ 2.00 8.75 


ked Sour ritted Cherries—There is no doubt but 
what growers and the various growers’ organizations 
well appreciate the fact that canned cherries now oc- 
cupy a very strong position, and that this will have an 
effect on tne prices they will try to get trom the can- 


ners. We are pleased to quote the following prices: 

No.z No. 10 
2.20 10.50 


vacked in 8. E. L. cans. 

Unpitted Red Sour Cherries—Here is something 
that deserves special comment. As a table fruit it is 
superior to the pitted cherries, and the size of the can 
and the price make it an excellent and economical des- 
sert for two people, and mighty nice to have included 
in a lunch basket. No. 1 

Packed in 8. E. L. cans. 

Black Raspberries—The demand for future black 
raspberries seems so insistant that no comment seems 
necessary and we are pleased to quote the following 


prices: No. 2. No. 10 
2.30 10.50 


Packed in §8. E. L. cans. 

Terms subject to confirmation, f. o. b. factory. 
Subject to pro rata delivery in event of short crop. 
S-D B-L less 2 per cent on presentation or 11% per cent 
in 10 days. Option of buyer’s label. Allowance 75c per 
M. for No. 1s and $1.50 per M. for No. 2s and No. 10s. 
All of these prices are guaranteed against our own de- 
cline to date of shipment. 

FREMONT CANNING CO., 
Fremont, Mich. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER FINE NEW CATALOG. 


E are just in receipt of Catalog No. 27, a new 
issue by the Anderson-Barngrover Manufactur- 
ing Co., from their head office, San Jose, Cal. 
As blasé as we might be considered on catalogs of 
canning machinery, we have to admit that we read this 
one over, from front cover to last page, with real inter- 
est. It is not only a fine piece of topography, and 
bound in the latest loose-leaf style, but its contents are 
fascinating. On its frontispiece, showing a bird’s-eye 
view of the immense plant of this big concern, we are 
told that Catalog No. 27 illustrates and describes 
standard fruit, vegetable and fish canning machinery, 
dried fruit packers’ and fruit growers’ equipment of 
A-B design and manufacture. And in a note it reminds 
the reader that “for all supplies and other equipment 
of every description for the food preserving industry 
ask for Anderson-Barngrover Agency and Supply De- 
partment Catalog No. 26.” 
The machines illustrated and described in No. 27 
speak for themselves, and everyone of them speaks of 
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50 Years 
Breeders of Better Seeds 


Rich, creamy, slender oval pods, 5 to 6 
inches in length, free from rust, perfectly 
straight and entirely stringless. 

Seed: white, with very small, black eye. 
Plant: robust, about 18 inches high, erect, 
bushy, and very prolific. 

We know of no wax variety more desir- 
able for Canner’s use. 


Blood Tells 


Reg. Trade Mark 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. | 
Breeders and Growers | 
OTHER WAX VARIETIES CHICAGO, ILL. 

Webber Wax Wardwells, Kidney Wax, Stringless Refugee Wax. 


| 
“NOW BOOKING CONTRACTS FOR 1926 CROP DELIVERY” | 


IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Whether you wash your cans or not. Wise 
buyers prefer to purchase from canners who 
pack a quality product in clean cans. 


The Hansen Sanitary Can Washer 


not only wins the buyer’s respect for your can- 
ned goods; it increases your factor of safety 


against spoilage. It actually decreases the 
number of swells due to bacteria found in dirt 
and dust. 


Improve the quality and saleability of next year’s 


pack by ordering a HANSEN now. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 


84-90 Hamilton St. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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improved handling at reduced cost, or in other words, 
the height of efficiency in cannery product handling. 
To separate any one is difficult. It embraces the well- 
known and extensively used A-B line, from the great 


automatic cooker and coolers down to a bag-filling de- 


vice for the dried fruit handler, with views of the im- 
mense shops and the assembling departments for each 
machine. You will read it with as much interest as a 
novel, and it will come to you free for the asking. 


THE 1926 CORN CROP NEEDS FERTILIZING. 


Plenty of Available Plant Food Is Insurance Against. 
Low Yield and Poor Quality. 


-TAHE seed corn prospects over a large part of the 

northern and middle western States are described 

as very dubious becauseof injury by early freezes 
last fall. The campaign of seed testing will undoub- 
tedly niake available a large amount of good seed corn, 
but many-farmers will be likely to plant seed of in- 
ferior or doubtful quality and the stands on the farms 
of many others will be reduced because of the necessity 
of using poorer seed than that they have usually 
planted. In either case everything possible should be 
done to produce conditions favorable to good growth 
and large yields in 1926. 

The present unfavorable outlook and the need of 
reducing to the lowest figure are ample reasons for 
adequate fertilization of the corn land, regardless of 
present low prices of corn when marketed as such. 

Aside from increasing yields of corn brings other 
advantages, some of which result in larger returns 
from the crop and some of which serve the purpose of 
“crop insurance” against unfavorable conditions. An 
example of such insurance is afforded by the results 
of the work of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
which shows that fertilized corn withstood without 
injury temperature 2 to 3 degrees lower than unfer- 
tilized corn. Another very common effect is that of 
promoting earlier maturity. This effect in itself may 
be worth more than the cost of the fertilizer, for it 
reduces gréatly the possibility of having soft and un- 
marketable corn in a season of early frost such as that 
of 1924. 

The work of Dr. George Hoffer, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and the Indiana Experiment Station, 
has shown the close correlation between certain corn 
diseases and a deficiency of plant food in the soil. 
Other results, both experimental and practical, have 
shown that injuries by insects and diseases are much 
greater when the growing corn is suffering from lack 
of available plant food. Some farmers report that 
fertilizers protect corn from such insects as wire 
worms. The reason for this protection is probably 
to be found in the increased ability of the plant to 
grow and thrive in spite of attacks by the insects 
rather than in any repellent action of the fertilizer. 

A quick start in the early days of growth, greater 
vigor and consequent increased resistance to injury 
by insects and disease, early maturity and accompany- 
ing better qualty, and larger yields can be expected 
from the use of the right fertilizer properly applied 
in the right amounts. 


CANNED FOODS IMPORTS OF U.S. A. 
R. S. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Canned Foods Specialist, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

HE past year has been one of more than usual interest to 
the canners of food products in this country. There has 
been a continuation of the increases in imports of some of 

our most important foods, and in some cases these occurred in 
the face of record packs at home. During past years, the im- 
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port trade was considered to be of little interest, as the imported 
product did not greatly affect the sales of domestically produced 
articles. There were two main factors responsible for this con- 
dition: first, that the imported articles were sold largely, if not 
only, to natives of foreign countries residing here; and second, 
that the imported articles were of especially high character, and 
on account of the exceedingly high prices were sold to but a very 
limited class of purchasers. This situation has changed in the 
last few years. There are still being imported quantities of 
what may be termed luxury products, but there has also been 
offered on our markets, and has gone into consumption, very 
large quantities of products which are sold at prices to compete 
with the domestic articles. In addition to the element of price, 
as a factor leading to greater consumption, there is also that of 
quality. Some of the imported goods which cannot be consid- 
ered in the luxury class are of a quality which is better than 
the average of the domestic goods. 


TABLE I 
Leading Canned Foods Imported into the United States. 
1924 1925 % change 
Products and Sources pounds pounds 1924 to 1925 
Canned Meats: 
7,078,425 5,733,344 —10.0 
92,111 276,698 44.0 
Milk: 
Condensed sweetened 
Evaporated unsweetened 
1,737,753 629,901 —63.8 
Canned Vegetables: 
eas 
278,240 722,307 148.0 
Palestine and Syria... 95,747 238,278 148.5 
Tomatoes 
2,467 3,840,575 15550.0 
Tomato Paste 
9,686,208 20,577,675 112.5 
Other Vegetables: 
Netherlands .......... 104,745 335,834 222.0 
106,618 3,865,394 3545.0 
Canned Fruits: 
Pineapples 
Straits Settlements.... 2,839,029 1,961,134 —30.9 
British South Africa.. 425,823 14,010 —96.7 
Fish Products: 
Crab Meat 
Loster 
1,421,579 1,274,064 —10.3 
Sardines 
4,367,675 3,199,058 —27.7 


This table shows, in part, the imports for the last two years, 
and makes a comparison which shows the trend of the changes 
which have occurred. It has been necessary to confine the sta- 
tistics to the main articles and to the countries from which the 
largest amounts are imported. 

In the case of milk, evaporated and condensed. the imports, 
compared either to exports or production, are negligible. It is 
even possible that the goods may have been exported from this 
country. 

The imports of crab and lobster meat serve to fill a domestic 
need, as the production in this country is very small. According 
to the 1923 census, all canned fish products, excluding salmon, 
sardines and shellfish, amounted to only about 3 per cent of the 


imports. 
TABLE II 
Imports of Tomato Products 
(In 1,000 pounds). 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
Canned Tomatoes, total.. 9,728 29,940 52,838 87.999 
Canned Tomatoes, Italian. 9,622 26.595 45.716 84.039 
Canned Tomato Paste. ttl. 1,868 7,139 9,704 20 604 
Canned Tom. Paste, Ital. ae pate 9,686 20,578 


D8; Canned Tomato Pro- 


588,488 748,272 638,469 1,008,272 
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“We ] Our Labels 
ns are the Hi Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester NY. 


>) 


THE FINAL JUDGE 


The can opener is the court of last resort when it comes to judging the quality of 
canned foods. Explanations or excuses are then of no avail. The housewife will 
condemn any open can which shows signs of uncleanliness or unsanitation. 

You can best prevent adverse criticism on thescore of uncleanliness by following the 
example of the thousands of canners who use 


Cleans Clean 
SaNtary Cleaner 


for all their cleaning work. 
This cleaner is pure and purifying. It cleans clean, rinses freely, 
and deodorizes all stale or sour places in the plant. 


Place your order with your supply man with the understanding that 
this product is and will do all claimed for it or the trial costs nothing. 


Ask you supply man. 
It Cleans Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


in every 
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Of outstanding interest are the imports of canned tomatoes 
and tomato paste. Table II brings out most clearly the changes 
which have occurred in recent years. For comparative purposes, 
the production of canned tomatoes, as compiled by the National 
Canners Association, is added. The Italian tomato products are 
now being sold, not only to manufacturers of products, as cat- 
sup, but are to be found on the shelves of local grocers, and 
are being used by others than Italians. 

The shift in the sources of our canned peas is of interest. 
For years the French pea was the only one known, and in 1924 
the French and Belgian products, which are of about equal 
quality, supplied 76 per cent of the imports. Last year, how- 
ever, the percentage dropped to 46 per cent, the change being 
due not only to decreases in the French and Belgian trade, but 
more to the increase in shipments from other sources. 

Under the head of “Other Vegetables” are included a mis- 
cellaneous collection of vegetable products. Of interest among 
these items are artichokes from Italy, cauliflower from the Neth- 
erlands and pimientos from Spain. None of these products 
have been extensively canned here. 

Among the canned fruits, pineapple is the only one of im- 
portance, all other canned fruits amounting to less than a mil- 
lion pounds. There have been large decreases in the imports 
from the countries which have formerly supplied the bulk of 
this commodity. Costa Rica has appeared as a potential source 
of canned pineapples, but there is at present no reason to expect 
a great increase from that country. In view of the production 
of canned pineapples in Hawaii in 1925, which amounted to 
nearly 400,000,000 pounds, the imports are unimportant in 
quantity, and on account of their quality do not compete directly 
with the Island pack. 

There has been a notable decrease in sardine imports, large- 
ly due to a scarcity of fish in the European waters. With the 
return of the fish, it may be expected that there will be a con- 
tinuation of the previous growth of imports. As a further influ- 
ence, attention may be called to the recently imposed tax on Nor- 
wegian sardines, the proceeds of which are to be used for foreign 
advertising. This is, it is expected, to be extended to the United 
States in 1927. 

Although not strictly to be included among canned foods, it 
may be of interest to include “Jams, and Preserves” in this dis- 
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cussion. Imports amounted to 3,212,215 pounds, 75 per cent of 
which came from the United Kingdom. The English goods con- 
sisted largely of fancy products sold under long-established 
labels. Of next importance are the Cuban shipments, amount- 
ing to a quarter of a million pounds. Except for about 150,000 
pounds from France, other imports of these commodities are in 
small amounts from scattered countries. During the past year 
exports from the United States amounted to 1,556,499 pounds, 
valued at $332,884. 

Except in a few cases, as tomatoes, for example, the im- 
ports have not injured the domestic producer to any great ex- 
tent. The relation of the imports to production is exceedingly 
small, as a rule, and does not influence prices noticeably. It 
may be of value to study such statistics, partially in relation to 
the domestic market, and partly to the foreign markets, for the 
countries which ship to the United States are also shipping to 
other countries where their products are in direct competition 
with exports from this country. 


POINTERS ON WEED CONTROL. 


Start the weed war early by sowing clean seed. 
If you are in doubt about the purity of the seed, have a 
sample analyzed by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. 

Allow no weeds to mature seeds. 

Starve weeds by keeping all leafy parts cut off 
close to the ground. 

Rotate crops. Clean cultivation will assist greatly 
in keeping the farm clean of most weeds. 

Be persistent in attacking weeds. Don’t stop until 
every last evidence of the weed is gone. 

Keep weeds out of fence rows and waste places. 

Co-operate with your neighbors in keeping the 
whole community free of weeds. 

Get acquainted with the strange weeds. One weed 
can be the start of a real menace. 


210 N. Ashland Avenue 


OUR SQUARE CAN CHALLENGE 
BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to square. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
CHICAGO 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., S. M. RYDER & SON, 
Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Green Pea Viners Green Bean Graders Can Markers 
Green Pea Feeders Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Bean Snippers Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


WAREHOUSES: SPECIAL AGENTS 
Columbus, Wis. Ogden, Utah A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. Leavitt & Edington Co. 
Baltimore, Md Baltimore, Maryland Ogden, Utah 
9 


Brown-Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


What Are YOU Getting? 


A M S C A N Here are some things you ought to be getting from 


your Supply House. 


CERTIFIED FESONAL SERVICE, PROMPT WORK 
INTELLIGENT SUGGESTIONS. 
‘sy EALING F LUID If you are getting these things, you have a good sup- 
; ply man. Stick to him. 
‘“‘The Golden Band”’ If not, our phone numbers are Plaza 6498-6499 
Insist on AMSCAN for your ENRY A = & ONS ig 
cans next season-— and be safe 6 & 8 WEST + LOMBARD ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Kyler Boxing Machine 
Sturdy and Accurate 
A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 
KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 
dition, it possesses an accuracy that is absolutely 
dependable. 
A QUALITY BOXER ata reasonable price. 
Circular on request. 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
| Westminster, Md. 
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THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


$2 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have to offer, subject to prior sale, an 
assortment of used and reconditioned Tilting and Stationary 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—11 No. 15P-Angelus Double Seamers. 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
2 Huntley Pea Graders 
2 Lewis Bean Cutters 
8 6,000 gallon Sauer Kraut Tanks 
4 Smith Cabbage Shredders 
1 Cutter 
1 Cider Press 
All the above used only two seasons 
2 Pea Viners 
200 Steel Baskets for handling Green Peas 
Address Box A-1398 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

Lye Peach Peeler 

Peerless No. 4. gallon Exhauster 

Peach Grader 

Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts 

Burt Boxer 

Knapp Interchangeable Labeller. 

Address Box A-1388 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ams No. 98 and No. 128 Closing Machines. 
8. Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Scalders and Washers. Improved straight 
line belt, or bath. New machines priced low. 
Baker Standard Steam Boxes, Overhauled, priced low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Monitor No. 1 Cherry Pitters. 
condition, bargains. 


Address Box A-1399 care of The Canning Trade. 


Fine 


FOR SALE—Several Morgan and Doig Nailing Ma- 
chines, belt and motor driven. Good condition, bargains. 
Address Box A-1400 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 12 pocket rotary Ayars Pea Filler 
and 2 Sprague all purpose Pea Blanchers in good condition. 
Will sell cheap if sold at once. Write for prices. 

Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 Model 7 Corn Silker 
1 Peerless Corn Washer 
Address Box A-1380 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—KEither Colossus or Monitor Pea Grader, 
also Pea Washer, state particulars, how long machines have 
been used, best cash prices. Also Copper or Glass Enamel 
Steam Jacketed Vacuum Pan for capacity of 100 to 200 gal- 
lons, 25 pound vacuum, 60 to 100 pound steam. 

_ The Brown Boggs Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first class con- 
dition. 

The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 


Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale—Seed. 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association ‘‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE” Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. 
This is the seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will 
aid in raising the high standard of this Seed. ‘ 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. ; 
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FOR SALE—Millions outdoor grown tomato plants: 
Earliana, Bonny Best, John Baer, Chalks Jewel, Greater 
Baltimore and Stone. 10,000, $15.00; 100,000, and over, 
at $1.25 per thousand. Prompt shipments, and delivered 
in good condition, absolutely guaranteed. Cabbage plants, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Address: Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga., 
and Martins Point, S. C. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants—Cabbage Plants: Canners 
and kraut makers, don’t forget us if you need any tomato 
and cabbage plants. 25 million fine field grown plants to 
offer. All leading varieties. Shipped safely anywhere and 
guaranteed. Wire or write for prices or visit our farms on 
Norfolk and Richmond Highway. Shipping capacity, over 
half million per day. 

Address: J. P. Council Company, Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Early and Stowells Evergreen Seed Corn, 
shelled and on ear. Hand picked. 95% germination. 
Grown from selected ears especially for seed. Bargain price. 

Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE -250 Bushels Mason’s Favorite Evergreen 
and 200 Bushels Country Gentleman seed corn. This is fine 
seed, hand picked, butted and tipped; germination 95%. 
Price ten cents per pound. Samples on request. 

Iroquois Canning Corporation, Onarga, Illinois. 


SEED FOR SALE—10/) bu. DeLue’s Giant This has 
been grown by us from the first original DeLue stock and is 
unlike the same strain now on the market. Grows tall and 
stocky fodder. Very prolific. 

H. C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Me. 
FOR SALE—Stringless Bean seed ‘“Giant’’ and ‘‘Full 


Measure’”’ ‘Green Pod’’ ‘“‘Sure Crop’? Wax. New Crop 
Highest Grade. 


The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTED TOMATO SEED 


Produced by A. ID. Radebaugh 
For sale only to the canners and Tomato Growers of 
the Tri-States @ $4.00 per pound. 
Send your order, subject to if unsold, to 
F. M. SHOOK Field Secretary 
Easton, Md. 


For Sale—Labels 


FOR SALE—Three million number two, three and 
ten labels, for Sauerkraut, Tomatoes, Corn, Peas, Pears, 
Plums, Gooseberries, Cuthbert Red Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Peaches and Catsup. If interested, write us. 
Bewley Bros. Cang. Co., Inc., Middleport, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—BRITISH ISLAND—An opportunity oc- 
curs, for a well established AMERICAN MANTFACTURER 
TO ENGAGE THE SERVICES, of a well experienced 
SALES MANAGER with a first class selling record, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of Sales organization and 
distribution. (At present engaged) Britain. Mail, at once, 

Offers to: 


Address Box B-1403 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An old established Central New York Canned Foods 
Brokerage House offers opportunity to an experienced salesman of 
ability who is qualified to handle correspondence. None other need 
apply. State age. Confidential. 

Address Box B-1401 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced processor for vegetable canning. 
Apply giving full particulars, stating age, salary required and 
names of recent employers as reference. 

Kildonan Canning Co , Ltd , Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
WANTED—Experienced man as superintendent for Wisconsin 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing fancy Peas, and 
well experienced in handling help. Write stating age, experience, 
references, salary expected. 


Address Box B-1893 c/o The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—By competent, reliable Superintendent- 
Processor. Qualified from A to Z in all branches of the canning and 
preserving business. Can give and get resulta for you. Ready for 
immediate permanent employment can furnish best of references. 

Address Box B-1383 care of The Canning Trade. 


Am open for position as Manager or Superintendent or Builder. 
Have 25 years experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Have 
been the past nine years ina three line Pea and Corn plant, also 
packing Beets, Beans and other things. Can take position at once. 
Can build, equip and operate most any size plant. 

Address Box B-1382 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


or office manager in a vegetable or fruit cannery. 
perience. New York State preferred. 


Address Box B-1402 care of The Canning Trade. 


Several years ex- 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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CAN PRICES 


Southern "1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 
No. 1 size.......... per 
Will soon be made No.2“. 2134" 
64.08 “ “ 
. The new prices represent the following reductions. 
«29 per M, 
American Can Co. 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1926-1927 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
1 S | } ustria Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
: Treasurer, , Leander Langrall. 


Secretary, Harry Imwold 


e 
Buildin 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman) 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. E 
gs Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
i J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 


3 00 Bi Arbitration Committee, Garry, 
5 e iddle Street J W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 


derson, R. H. Potts. 
Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet E. V. Stock- 


yer, W. 
BE. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping 


Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 

F, . li i. rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 

actlities F. W. Wagner, Chris 
recht. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Henry Flem- 


ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 


Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 

P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 

S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 

E. Langrall, E. V. Stockham. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 


Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 


Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, | 
om an Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
pie Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 


bs. 
Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 


Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 
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otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
White Mammoth, No. 2%.........--- 3.15 
White Mam., Peeled, Tg 2%.. 3.10 
Green Mammoth, No. 3.05 
White, Large, No. 2%..... a 3.00 
Green, Large, No. 24%4........- 3.00 
White, Large, Peele , No. 3% 2.95 
White, Medium, No. 2%....... 3.00 
Green, Medium, No. 2%... 3.05 
Green, Small, No. 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.... .... 3.30 
‘Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.25 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 - 3.55 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq....3.20 3.30 
BAKED 
Plain, NO. 1.45 1.65 
In Sauce, No. 
BEANS}{—Std. 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 F 
Strinsionn, Std. Cut Green, No.104.00 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 1.10 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10..... .25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2... 1.05 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.5.00 5.25 
imas, Fancy Green, No. 2.......... 2.15 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2........ “ie ee 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.30 1.45 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10..... matte 
Limas, Soaked, No Out 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2.......--1.00 1.15 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ - 5.00 Out 
BEETSt 
Sliced, NO. 5.50 
CARROTS+ 
Std. Sliced, No. 2......... 
Std. Sliced, No. 10............ 4.00 4.35 
Std. Diced, No. 2.. 00 1.15 
Std. Diced, No. 50 4.75 
CORN¢ 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2..........- .70 .80 
Std. Evergreen, No. 3 f.o.b. Co. .80 .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2.......-..- .85 .95 
Shoepeg, No. 2, t.o.b. Co... .80 
Std. Shoepeg, -90 1.00 
Ex Std. Shoepeg, No.2,f.o.b. Co. 190 .... 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. % 0.b. Co.. .97% 1.15 
Std. Crushed, No. "87% -95 
Crushed, No. 2, f.o,b. Co... ..85 
Std. Crushed, No. 2......... .00 1.10 
i Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. .95 Out 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 1.20 
Standard, Split, No. 10..........3.25 3.60 
MIXED VEGETABLESt 
Standard, No. 00 .20 
Standard, MO. 10 4.50 5.00 
Fancy, No. 10..... 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
Standard, No. B.....sccoccscccecs 1.30 1.40 
Standard No 10.......... Ce Oat 
PEASt{ 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 1.75 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 4 3 nate 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2.....ccccccccce 1.80 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1. 25 
No. 3 Sieve, i. 50 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. “County. 92 %. 
No. 4 Sieve, No. i: “10 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. . County. 187% . 
No. 6 Sieve, No. 
Standard, No. - 
3 Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1........ oe 
St ‘d., 2 Sieve, No. 1. 
PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 8..........- 
Stan 
1.38 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(8) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. Y. 


SAUERKRAUTYt 

Standard, No. 2....... 
Standard, 
Standard, No. 10................ 4.00 


SPINACH¢ 


NOs Bik 2.00 
Standard, No: 1.30 
SUCCOTASH} 


Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas. 1.20 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 
SWEET 

Standard, No. 2%... 
Standard, 
Standard, No. 5. 00 


mnn m 


Ext. » No. 
Ext. Std.; No. 2, ‘Lo.b. County... .75 

ounty...... 
Ext. Std., No. 
Ext. Std., No. 3, ‘Lob. “County. 15 
Ext. Std., No “10, ‘Lob. ‘County: 3. 50 
Std oO. 
Std. No. 1 50 
Std. No 2 ee 
Std. No. 2, fo.b. County........ .70 
Std. No. 2%...... 
Std. No. 2 ‘County... 
Std. No. 
Std. No. 3, fob. COUN. 

Seconds, No. 


Seconds, 
TOMATO PUREE?t 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .45 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock....... 3.50 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... 42% 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings......... 3.00 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. 
Maine, No. 10... 
New Work, NO. 20... 
Pa.. No. 10 3.25 


APRICOTS* 

California Standard, No. 2%......-- 
California Choice, No. 2 
California Fancy, No. 2 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2.......... 
Standard, No. 3 
Standard, 
Standard, No, 2, Preserved.... 


Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 

eee 
Maine, No. 10... 
CHERRIES§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 
Standard, White, No. No. 2..1. 


Red Pitted, No. 10.. 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s... 
California Standard a Out 
California Fancy, 
GOOSEBERRIES§& 

Standard, NO. 1.00 
Standard, No. 10........cccccces 5.50 
PEACHESS§ 


California Std., No. 2%, Y. C. P 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. C..2.50 
California Fancy, No. 2%.........-- 
PEACHES * 

Pxtra Sliced Yellow, No. 1. 
Standard White, No. 2.......... 
Standard Yellow, No. 3. eer an 
Seconds, White, No. 3..... oe 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Bx 
Extra Standard ~ No. 8.. 75 1.90 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... “ia .50 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 1:35 1.55 
Selected Yellow, No. 3... 3.76 Out 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3...... 
No. 3. Out Out 

Pies, Peeled, vee Out 
PEARS§ 

Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ sees 
ra -» No. 2, in 2 
Seconds, No. 3, in 
ndards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 2.00 1. 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... .... Out 

PINEAPPLE® 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2........  ... 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No.2. ....  .... 
Grated, Ex ~ . Std., 3. 
awa ce tra, No, Ng 2. 3 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., 2 
Hawaii, Sliced, No 2.15 
Hawaii, Sliced, ecoe§ 61.95 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, 2.00 
stern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 
RASPBERRIESS 
Black, Water, No. 3............. ae 
Red, Water, No. 2............ Out 
Red, Syrup, No. 2....... weeaseds Out Out 
Red, INGs Out Out 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 
Extra, Preserved, No. «2.40 
Standard, No. Out 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1......... Out 1.30 
1.20 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ 6.50 10.25 
FRUITS FOR SALAD 


HERRING ROE® 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z..1.50 1.75 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz 


Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz.-.---.-.... 4.75 
mien 2.75 
OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz..... 1.40 -60 
Standards, 8 oz........ 2.80 3.15 
© 2.25 40 
SALMON® 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 3.75 3.60 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. %............ Out 
Cohoe, Tall, No. cries 2.75 
Cohoe, Fiat, Out 
Cohoe, Flat, No. cece OUR 
Columbia, 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... .... 2.20 
Medium Red, Tall... 2.75 
SHRIMP* 

NG 1.30 1.50 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 

F. O. B., ’25 pack 

Decorated. 6.00 5.35 
Tomato, Carton ............. Out 5.00 
¥% Mustard, Keyless ............ 5.00 4.50 
¥% Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.75 4.00 
Oval, 5.75 
TUNA per Case* 

California, %s ........ mens 6.50 
California, 9.60 8.50 
California, 1s ......... 17.90 17.00 
California, 4s, Blue Fin. 18.00 .00 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .... 3.50 
California, is, 12.75 


1.10 
4.50 a 
1.15 
1.50 
1.65 
4.80 
1.40 
1.50 
1.25 
1.20 
1.55 
1.60 
a 
95 
ancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County.....1.10 1.25 = 
4.00 3 
.60 
Gut 
1.17% 
3.66 
-55 
3.40 Canned Fish a 
3.75 
3.60 
3.75 
3.60 
1.40 
2.35 
00 
3.00 
50 1.65 
25 «8.75 
.00 2.25 
2.75 
12.00 
1.65 
2.20 
Out 
Out : 
Out 
2.40 
2.90 
3.20 
2.26 
5.50 
2.39 | 
2.55 
2.85 
1.40 
Out 
1.60 
Out 
Out 
Standards, White, No. 3.......- t Out 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8........ @at 
Extra Standard Yellow, Ne. 8... 3.00 .... TET 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


An Interesting Prediction As to Tomato Acreage—The Indicated 
Pack for 1926—Backwardness of Spring a Deciding Fac- 
tor—Spinach Crop Poor—Market Shows Im- 
provement—Strike in England of 
Interest to Exporters. 


OMATO ACREAGE—There have been many rumors and 
I reports that the acreage planted to tomatoes, for instance, 
for canning in 1926, will be much lighter than usual; but 
many of the canners who heard this were doubtful, fearing that 
there would be just as many more who would “play smart” and 
increase their acreage to take advantage of the cut. And, of 
course, all buyers discounted these rumors just about 100 per 
cent. Personally we would rather give you our answer about 
July 15th. 

However, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under date 
of April 30th, have not hesitated to put out their forecast, and 
it is interesting, as you will agree, if you read it upon another 
page in this issue. 

To these experts the intended acreage looks today like 67 
per cent of 1925’s, indicating 78 per cent of last year’s tomato 
pack. If their figures are correct, it would seem that there is 
not much credence to be put into the rumors of a heavy cut in 
acreage. The prospective pack, 78 per cent, would mean about 
16,000,000 cases of tomatoes for 1926. We mention this here 
merely that the tomato canners may stop “kidding” themselves. 
Of course, the crop is not even planted, much less the pack made, 
but this Bureau of Agricultural Economics has proved itself a 
wonderful guesser, under normal conditions But it is not right 
to term it “guessing,’’ because they do not guess; they have 
their agents in all sections, and these agents report, and the 
tomato canners were asked, and in this instance 518 answered. 
That is a fair proportion. How right is this Bureau? Well, in 
1922 they “guessed” 227,960 acres, and after the season was 
over and counted up, they found 228,920 acres. In 1923 they 
“guessed” 262,440 acres, and the final figures showed 260,900. 
In 1924 they missed it slightly—3812,000 acres, and the final 
showed but 282.000 acres, due to climatic reversals. And the 
same was largely true in 1925, when their “guess” was 381,740, 
whereas the final figures as reported as tomato acreage for can- 
neries amounted to only 330,600 acres. Their guessing is un- 
canny in its accuracy. 

The industry will await their figures upon corn and peas 
with a great deal of interest. 

The backwardness of the spring is beginning to attract the 
attention of buyers as well as canners, for it is becoming dan- 
gerous. There are large areas in this Tri-State territory, and 
elsewhere throughout the country, where they have not had any 
rain worth mentioning in two months; where the ground is 
hard and baked, and if long, soaking rains do not soon occur, 
disaster will be inevitable. Accompanying this dry spell have 
bees high winds, which have dried out the soil to an unprece- 
dented extent, and the more recent hot winds have made this 
condition even worse. 


With the exception of the Far Northwest the spring has 
been unduly late, and now this prolonged, and severe, drouth is 
making matters worse. Teams plowing in the fields throw up 
clouds of dust, and the winds whip this across the country like 
a desert sandstorm. It is too dry to prepare the ground prop- 
erly or well, and too dry to sprout the seed that has been planted. 
Strawberries are lacking in size and sweetness, and we cannot 
recall ever seeing the blossoms drop from the fruit trees as 
quickly as they have this season. We are told they have no 
vitality, due to the drouth and lack of moisture in the soil, and 
sap in the twigs. 

_ The spinach crop is being harvested in this section, but much 
of it is poor and trashy, and all showing a tendency to go to seed 
too early. The pea crop will follow suit to this unless the needed 
rains come soon, and they must be gentle rains, for many days, 
if the trouble is to be relieved. Some of the older students of 
weather and crop conditions as pertaining to canners’ crops may 
better understand what an unusual condition we face when we 
tell them that we have passed through the circus time, and even 
the Pimlico spring meeting, without rain! It is a record. 


~ HE MARKET—There is a growing desire on the part of 
the better buyers to possess themselves of good spot goods, 
at the low prices, and though they have tried to do this 
without disturbing the market, their actions have been noted, 
with the result that there is a decidedly better feeling to the 
canned foods market at this time than has existed for many 
months. It is now seen that there were a great many buyers 
merely waiting to see how others would do, and now that they 
see them buying, all are trying to get a share of the goods 
before prices go up. They know that the goods are “good buys” 
ut the present prices, but they are finding also that many of the 
holders know that their gocds are worth more money and are 
asking higher prices or refusing the sales. The distrust exists 
all on the side of the canners. If the canners had but a sem- 
blanche of faith in their fellow canners, the market would right 
itself in a short time, we believe. But the canners like to be 
“suckers” and swallow every story about lower prices that any- 
one brings to them. In seeking to fill orders for favored clients 
the brokers, of course, talk the lowest price on record, and that 
is what the average canner has offered him all the time. 

The 67'%c price on No. 2 standard tomatoes has gone and it 
should be gone for ever. They are now held at 70c and up, 
dependent upon the holder, up to 75¢ and 80c. No. 1’s have also 
forsaken the 47'%c price, and are from 50c up. No. 3’s are prac- 
tically out of quotation in this market, and why they should not 
advance in price materially is hard to explain. They would, if 
the holders would show some confidence in them. Certainly 
good, full standard tomatoes in No. 3 cans are not plentiful, and 
the inferior seconds and worse should not affect them, and would 
not if holders were properly informed. The rate at which the 
chain stores have been taking tomatoes and putting them into 
consumption is phenomenal, and the market will shortly awake 
to the surprise that instead of a huge carry over, there is less 
than a normal. It just needs a little backbone on the part of 
the tomato holders. 

Corn has suffered from the desire of many canners to clean 
out the surplus. Having sold so heavily of futures, and deliv- 
ered them, leaving the canners with a comparatively light sur- 
plus—compared to normal years—these corn canners feel that 
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e market can absorb their surplus. And the market is doing 
ol well; better than what might have been expected. The 
market prices remain practically unchanged this week. 

The cleaning-out process on peas, also, has affected that 
market. Wisconsin has been busy moving all its lower grade 
peas before the new law comes into effect, and as can be im- 
agined this has hurt prices. Peas are weak, and there is little 
or nothing doing in futures. 
~ Spinach canning has been on in real earnest in this section, 
but the canners are not trying to make big packs. The crop is 
not abundant because of the drouth. Prices to the growers have 
ruled fair. 

Strawberries are coming into market, but sot largely 
enough to start what little canning may be done on them. This 
pack, in cans, has dwindled down to a small fraction of its for- 
mer self, in this section. The crop is not promising, again be- 
cause of the extremely dry, and now hot, weather. 

California is rightfully much interested in the great indus- 
trial strike now taking place in England. It may easily have 
serious effect upon the exports of canned fruits, for England has 
become a heavy consumer of these fruits. This also applies to 
the salmon ecanners who have a large market in England. Ii 
this strike is merely a flash in the pan and not the first out- 
break of a festering sore underlying all Europe, since the war 
and its hardships, it will soon blow over. Trying to re-establish 
their trade with the world, all the war-stricken European nations 
have been endeavoring to produce their goods at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, so that they could gain the markets on the low price 
offerings. But the people, called upon to pay the heavy taxes 
caused by the war, find themselves between two millstones, with 
the result we see in England. Other countries are having sim- 
ilar troubles, though we do not hear so much about them. Last 
year Germany lost its canning business, through strikes, from 
the same cause. That is just an indication. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Definite Improvement in Buying—Tomatoes Start Advancing— 
Talking Acreage Cut, Which the Buyers Doubt—Corn 
Holds Its Own—No Future Business—Wisconsin 
Cleaning Out Cheap Peas—New Spinach At- 
tracting Attention. 

New York, May 6, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—There has been a definite turn for the 
- better in the canned foods market, both as to prices and 

demand as well. Considerable “under cover” buying has 
been in progress for the past several weeks, as reported in these 
columns, and the buying movement last week broadened out and 
became evident in a number of lines. The local jobbers who had 
been endeavoring to cover their needs without attracting undue 
notice to their operations woke up and found out that they had 
competition in the form of spot New York buying by distribu- 
tors in nearby markets. This has provoked more spirited bid- 
ding for stocks, and a stronger market has been the result. 

Tomatoes Recover—Southein tomatoes have staged the 
come-back which well-posted market observers had been looking 
for. Standard 2s at 67%4c are a thing of the past, and the mar- 
ket at the time of writing is 70c to 72%c per dozen at the can- 
nery. The strength has likewise been felt in the other sizes, 
prices for which are quoted as follows: 1s, 50¢ per dozen; 3s, 
$1.07% to $1.10, and 10s, $3.25 to $3.50, all per dozen f. o. b. 
cannery. Jobbers have been buying with more confidence, as 
the current prices are still materially under those quoted on 
futures. On ordinary brands, futures are quoted as follows: 
1s, 52%c to 55c; 2s, 75¢ to 77%c; 3s, $1.10 to $1.1212; 10s, $3.50, 
all per dozen f. 0. b. country cannery, with the usual differential 
for Baltimore City packs. According to current reports the to- 
mato acreage in the Tri-States will not exceed 50 per cent of 
that of last year, and canners in other parts of the country are 
also cutting down. As a result of the unfavorable outlook for 
future business, it is probable that financial inability to operate 
during the coming season will keep quite a number of packers 
from packing tomatoes. 


California Tomatoes Easy—Reports from California indi- 
cate that the Coast packers have been forced to cut spot toma- 
toes, as a result of the recent weakness in other packs. New 
prices on standards, f. o. b. California canneries, are quoted as 
follows: 1s, 72%c to 75c; 2s, 85c to 90c; 3s, $1.00 to $1.10, and 
10s, $3.25 to $3.50. Solid pack 1s are held at 95c, 2s at $1.5242 
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to $1.60, and 10s at $4.85 to $5.50, as to brand. The Packing 
Corporation has announced opening prices on 1926 tomatoes as 
follows: Del Monte, solid pack, 1s, 95c; 2s, $1.15; 2%s, $1.50; 
10s, $4.65; standards, in puree, 1s, 7214c; 2s, 8744c; 2's, $1.00; 
10s, $3.40, all per dozen f. o. b. cannery. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Indiana Packers are talking acreage re- 
duction, but there appears to be some fear in this section that 
there will be more or less of a tendency to “let George do it,” 
with each canner expecting his neighbor to cut down, while he 
goes on about as usual. That this fear is shared by the buyers 
is indicated by the dearth of future business. Packers are quot- 
ing at 70c for standard 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.20 for 2%s, $1.35 for 
3s, and $4.25 for 10s, all per dozen f. 0. b. cannery. Whether or 
not these prices will hold in the face of cheaper prices for Mary- 
land tomatoes, remains to be seen. - 

Standard Corn—Both the Southern and Midwestern market 
on old pack appears to hold at about 85¢ for ordinary standard, 
with good stuff commanding 5c to 10c per dozen more. Business 
has been rather slow. Futures are not coming in for much 
actual buying interest. 

Peas—With Wisconsin still cleaning up its cheap carryover 
standards and sub-standards, there is little outlet for Southern 
peas, and canners in most instances are holding until later on. 
A general feeling of dullness seems to rule on both spots and 
futures, not only in the East, but in Mid-West packing centers 
as well. Both the packers and the jobbers are waiting for some- 
thing (no one knows just what) to develop, and until there is a 
change in the situation, the prospects for trading are rather 
unfavorable. 

Spinach—Southern packers are working on the spring pack, 
and have booked some orders around $1.05 for 2s, $1.35 for 2'es, 
$1.35 for 3s, and $4.50 for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. Jobbers in 
most instances have been picking up only small quantities, how- 
ever. The market for California spinach has slowed down since 
the recent advance in quotations by the packers, who are now 
quoting as follows: 1s, $1.05; 2s, $1.15 to $1.25; 2%s, $1.35 to 
$1.50; 10s, $4.50 to $4.90, all per dozen at the cannery. 

Pineapple—Following the recent spurt in buying of pine- 
apple induced by the lowering of quotations on carryover stocks, 
the market has slackened off materially. Buyers have appar- 
ently reached the conclusion that carryover stocks of pineapple 
are larger than they had previously believed, and that nothing is 
to be lost by waiting until later on in the season before covering 
their additional requirements. Stocks on spot appear to be suf- 
ficient to take care of the current needs of the trade. 

California Fruits—The trade is awaiting the naming of 
cpening prices, but packers generally are inclined to go slow 
until they are well posted on their raw fruit prices. Present 
indications are that canned apricots will be a little higher than 
last year, with Bartlett pears probably selling for less than was 
the case last year. There is quite a carryover of canned pears 
from last year’s pack. It is probable that if the apricot growers 
name $75 per ton as their price for fruit this year the pack will 
be cut materially. Last year the canners paid $55 per ton. 

The British Strike—Just how the general strike in Great 
Britain will affect the canned foods industry is not yet quite 
clear. Reports from London indicate that sales of canned foods 
in anticipation of the strike emergency have been heavy. Should 
the strike prove of short duration, the result would probably be 
sharply increased canned food consumption, which means better 
buying of the American product. A, prolonged strike, it is felt, 
would have an unfavorable effect upon the market, particularly 
for canned fruits and salmon, which are exported in large quan- 
tities to Great Britain. 


Salmon—There has been quite some demand for pink salmon 
in the local market during recent weeks, and available supplies 
appear to be concentrated pretty well in strong hands, with 
$1.60 the best that can be done. Packers of pinks and chums, 
affliated with the new Salmon Export Corporation, expect to 
market 400,000 cases of pinks and chums abroad out of the 1926 
pack, materially reducing the domestic selling pressure on these 
two grades. High prices have tended to curtail consumption of 
veds somewhat this season, and they have been coming in for 
much of a demand. 


Sardines Firm—A strong undertone rules the sardine mar- 
ket. Cannery holdings are dwindling, and it is expected that 
the Maine canners will be entirely cleaned out of many grades 
before new pack is available in any large quantity. This situa- 
tion is paralleled in California, where some of the packers have 
announced pro-rata deliveries on their sales. 

Eastern Small Fruits—Eastern packers have been getting 
a good demand for cherries, strawberries and other small fruits. 
Stocks of carryover fruits of this kind are not large, and spot 
values are in most instances materially over the prices which 
have been named on 1926 packing. 
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Chain Store Sales—Chain stores are said to have done a rec- 
ord-breaking volume of business on canned foods in the metro- 
politan territory thus far in the year. The breaks in prices of 
canned foods have enabled the chains to pick up distressed lots 
and put them out at retail at prices which carry the memory of 
the housewife back to pre-war days. 
lower at retail than they have been for 15 or 20 years. These 
low prices have made for a sharp increase in canned foods con- 
sumption, much of which may be expected to hold, even after 
prices work themselves back more nearly to normal levels 
later on. 

On Hudson Street—L. F. Graham, of J. H. Flickinger & 
Co., of San Jose, Cal., was a visitor in the market this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Steady Demand and Consumption Keeps on Its Usual Pace— 
Odd Size of Corn Cans—Holding Tomatoes for Better 
Prices—Spot Stocks Cheaper Than New Goods Can 
Can Be Packed—Many Tomato Canners 
May Not Operate—Very Few Futures 
Have Been Sold. 


Chicago, May 6, 1926. 


HERMOMETER LIVELY—We have had some warm spring 
weather, the temperature making a last of April record, 
going as high as 87 degrees for a day or two, but the 

changes have been rapid and the thermometer has jumped 
around, sometimes falling 40 degrees in the evening and at night. 

The dealers report a good steady demand for canned foods 
of all kinds, and that the distribution does not seem to be dis- 
turbed by the quick changes of temperature, but to continue con- 
stantly and steadily at a better rate of distribution and sale to 
consumers than usual at this time of the year. 

Canned vegetables are moving from the canneries to the 
wholesale trade very satisfactorily, so the brokers report, and 
wholesale buyers are evincing more interest in the offerings of 
canners than for several weeks previously. 

Canned Corn—I heard of a sale of 17-ounce squat cans of 
extra standard canned corn to close out a holding, the price 
being about 75c f. o. b. cannery, so I was told. The size, of 
course, is unusual, but the quality was excellent and the goods 
desirable. It is probably the only lot of that unusual size in the 
country. The buyer bought it for a good quality 10-cent re- 
tailer. 

There is some demand for Country Gentleman canned corn 
of extra standard and fancy quality, and I have heard of a num- 
ber of sales during the past week at about $1.05 for extra stand- 
ard and $1.20 for fancy, f. o. b. canneries. 

Canned Tomatoes—The disposition of Indiana Canners who 
have any stock of canned tomatoes still on hand is to hold back 
for better prices. The prices which have been prevailing have 
shown them a loss and some canners have been talking about 
carrying their stocks over into the pack of 1926 and thereby hav- 
ing a chance to get a better price. These holders claim that 
their goods are stored and that the prices now being offered are 
below manufacturing costs. They also hold that there will be 
a heavily reduced acreage in 1926, and that should poor growing 
or canning weather prevail, canned tomatoes would advance in 
— from 25 to 50 per cent over the present market for spot 
goods. 

In looking over the press clippings from country or county 
papers, I note a few new canneries that are being established, 
but I observe more closing down or non-operating canneries than 
usual, and am under the impression that there will be a sharply 
reduced acreage. 

The fact that wholesalers have bought very few canned to- 
matoes for future delivery will have a strongly deterrent effect 
upon tomato canning, as the bankers will not finance the packs 
of small canners unless they can show future sale contracts for 
a reasonable part of their proposed output, and this the small 
canp’™s are not going to be able to do. 

Very few futures have been sold in either tomatoes, corn or 
peas, and this influence will have a stronger deterrent effect as 
to a large output of canned foods than any other consideration. 

Tomato by-products are selling not at all. Not only is to- 
mato pulp almost unsalable, but catsups are very dull and their 
sale has to be forced at very low prices. 

Canned Peas—This article in canned peas is quiet all along 
the line. There is said to be a disposition on the part of the 
buyers to make some selections of sub-standard peas at low 
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prices from Wisconsin holdings, but the lots still in canners’ 
hands are said to have been pretty well picked over and but few 
desirable quantities to be had. 

The general market for canned foods is said to be more 
active than has been anticipated and the outlook for the late 
spring market is good. The late and cold spring has not only 
delayed planting and thereby postponed early production of 
green vegetables, but has prevented the usual early shipment of 
green vegetables from Southern points and canned foods have 
been more heavily consumed on that account. Then the very 
low prices at which canned vegetables have been retailed has 
enormously increased consumption. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Reducing Some Prices and Cleaning Up—Bare Floors Before 
the New Packs—The New Tomato Prices—Spot Toma- 
toes Lower—Spinach Pack About Done, and Is 
Short of Last Year—Asparagus Canners Busy. 

Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, May 6, 1926. 


LEANING UP—tThe cleanup spirit is very much in evidence 
i in the local market and reductions have been made on a 
number of items in the canned food list in order to speedily 
get rid of any surplus there may be first hands. Packers re- 
duced prices on canned pears some time ago, with the result that 
this line is moving quite freely. Lower prices on crushed Ha- 
waiian pineapple were named recently and California tomatoes 
are now getting the knife. With the prospects for bumper crops 
in California every effort is being made to clean up spot hold- 
ings and concessions are being made on job lots which scareely 
reflect true market conditions. 


Tomatoes—Opening prices on the 1926 pack of California 
tomatoes have been named by the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, these being as follows, f. o. b. cannery: Tomatoes with 
puree from trimmings, No. 2%, $1.00; No. 2 tall, 8744c; No. 1 
tall, 72%2c, and No. 10, $3.40. Del Monte brand, solid pack, No. 
2%, $1.50; No. 2 tall, $1.15; No. 1 tall, 95c; No. 10, $4.65. To- 
mato puree in No. 10 tins is priced at $4.00 for the Del Monte 
brand and $3.35 for the Winner brand. Tomato sauce in buffet 
tins in priced at 50c. Del Monte brand tomato catsup is priced 
at $1.30 for half-pint bottles, $1.85 for pint bottles and $6.75 for 
No. 10 tins. Standard grade in No. 10 tins is priced at $4.75. 
Attention is directed to the fact that to accomplish more efficient 
cannery operations a slight change has been made in the dimen- 
sions of the buffet tins, but this will not affect the label, which 
will continue to read, “Net Weight of Contents 8 Ounces.” 


Spot Tomatoes Lower—In sympathy with the Eastern sit- 
uation, prices on spot tomatoes in the California market have 
been revised downward by several of the larger interests. Sales 
have been made at San Francisco of late at the following prices: 
Solid pack, No. 1, 95c; No. 2%, $1.55; No. 10, $4.85; standards, 
No. 1, 72%c; No. 2, 85c; No. 2%, $1.00, and No. 10, $3.25. 

Spinach—The packing of spinach is rapidly nearing a close, 
this crop having come in with a rush during April, owing to the 
rains early in the month and the warm weather which followed. 
In many places the yield did not come up to expectations, and 
with a reduced acreage the output will be definitely below that 
of last year. Most packers are still selling at opening prices, 
but there is a noticeable tendency toward firmness and advances 
are being talked of. 


Asparagus—Asparagus packing is in full swing, and can- 
ners are being hard pressed to care for all the offerings being 
made, shipments to the Eastern markets having fallen off. Busi- 
ness on this line seems to be spotted, some operators declaring 
that orders are of normal volume, while others complain that 
buyers are holding off. There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of some to anticipate but moderate requirements and to 
wait until the effects of the forthcoming advertising campaign 
can be felt before placing further business. 

Pineapple—It was intimated recently that opening prices 
on Hawaiian canned pineapple would be making their appear- 
such products as California canned and dried fruits and 
indication of being in a hurry to bring these out. The new 


prices on crushed pineapple have not resulted in any rush of 
orders, although business has been somewhat stimulated. The 
buying trade seems to feel that the new differential between 
crushed and sliced will be maintained when opening prices are 
named. 
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est sales. The peculiar part of this is that the very same prod- 
ucts are raised in Canada, Australia and South Africa, all Brit- 
ish colonies. These products, however, run a poor second along- 
side American goods, despite the efforts of producers to play on 
British patriotism for their sale. Upon inquiring among dealers 
as to why American goods are preferred to those produced in 
British colonies, I found that the main reason lay in our expert 
system of grading. Australian products, they said, are poorly 
graded and badly packed. Customers, they aver, dislike the idea 
of opening can after can of, say paches, to find differences in 
size and quality.” 


The tuna canning industry is again upset by the demands of 
fishermen at San Pedro and San Diego, who recently presented 
a scale of prices for the season of 1926. This calls for the pay- 
ment of $200 a ton for albacore, $110 a ton for tuna and $90 a 
ton for skipjack. In presenting the schedule for the year the 
organized fishing interests advised that it as based on “present 
market conditions and the circumstances which caused present 
market conditions.” Canners declare that the prices are much 
too high and that they would mean a heavy loss on orders al- 
ready booked. 
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Coast Notes—R. M. Collins, an exporter of New York, was 
a recent visitor at San Francisco, following a tour of Europe. 
“The predominance of American goods in British shops is strik- 
ing,” he said. “Not only in London, but throughout the country 
such products as California canned and dried fruits and 
raisins are given the most prominent display and bring the larg- 


Eugene M. O’Neill, who has been away from his San Fran- 
cisco office since the first of the year, has returned. Following 
a stay in New York, he went to Europe, returning to America 
the middle of April. 

The Atlantic Fish Company, San Francisco, has been made 
selling agent in this territory for the Gorton canned fish line. 

. F. Rudinger, a canner of Ogden, Utah, was a recent vis- 
itor at San Francisco. 

Robert I. Bentley, president of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, has been made temporary chairman of 
the San Francisco Traffic Survey Committee, named by Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., to make a survey of traffic conditions in this 
city. 

The Danish Creamery Association, a co-operative organiza- 
tion, has arranged to build and operate a dried milk plant at 
Fresno, Cal A similar plant will be operated at Chowchilla, 
and work on this is well under way. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby are making preparations for a 
greatly increased pack of Hawaiian pineapple this year as the 
result of the recent purchase of the Pauwela Pineapple Com- 
pany’s holdings on the Island of Maui, at a price said to be in 
the neighborhood of $750,000. The Pauwela concern came into 
existence in 1919, when it was promoted by Charles Mel. Later 
on came under the control of S. M. Haslett and George New- 
hall and their associates. The plant has never run to capacity, 
owing to a lack of fruit, but a larger acreage has become avail- 
—_ each year and a railroad has lately been completed to the 
plant. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers Have Put Their House in Order in Past Few Years But Still Lack 
Amicable Understanding With Manufacturers of Nationally Advertised Foodstuffs— 
Definite Trend Towards Centralization of Capital in Food Trade—New 
York Jobbers Observe 40th Anniversary—Portland, Oregon, 

Retailers Take Grievances Against Chains Into Court. 


N BETTER SHAPE—With the convention season in the 
wholesale grocery industry just about at hand, interest cen- 
ters in the position of the jobbers in the wholesale distribu- 
tion of food, and the future of this type of merchandising. Al- 
though speakers at the various grocers’ conventions have long 
delighted in dwelling upon the “logical chain of distribution,” 
the manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer, the fact cannot be ignored 
that another link, just as logical, has made its appearance in the 
person of the chain store interests. The latter, some hold, are 
even more logical, combining as they do the functions of whole- 
saler-retailer, with the resultant lessening of overhead, and the 
need for but one profit, instead of two as is otherwise the case. 

Many manufacturers of nationally advertised products, 
tired of the indifference of the jobbers in pushing their brands, 
have for several years past been “playing” with the chains. The 
charge has been made, and not disproven, that the chains were 
“vetting an edge” on certain branded lines of food products in 
the way of a preferential price. In some sections the chains 
have pushed certain brands so intensively that the independent 
retailers have found it impossible to stock the same brands with 
any likelihood of disposing of them at a profit. 

When the chains were experiencing their greatest growth, 
they found the position of the wholesale grocers vulnerable in 
the extreme. Slipshod methods of doing business on the part of 
many jobbers; inability to realize the necessity of proper co- 
operation with the retailer for the building up of good will; 
ignorance of costs; indifference to the rights of the manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised food products—all played directly 
into the hands of the chains. 

In the past several years, however, the wholesale grocery 
trade has experienced an awakening. Intelligent direction of 
associational activity has perhaps played a large part in this. 
Jobbers have been studying costs; they have improved their 
methods of doing business and have brought about new econo- 
mies in distribution; they are conducting an aggressive and intel- 
ligent campaign of co-operation with the retailers; they are co- 
ordinating their activities, but they still lack a proper under- 
standing with the manufacturers. 

The manufacturers and the wholesalers are essentially 
linked together and must do business together; until such time 
as the manufacturers may find it expedient and efficient to sell 


direct. This time has not yet arrived. Much has been said by 
the manufacturers about the abuses which they have sutfered 
from the wholesale grocers. The jobbers, in turn, have howled 
long and vigorously about the abuses of specialty men. Much 
mutual recrimination, but little progress. To an unprejudiced 
observer it would appear that the jobbers are more at fault than 
the manufacturers, but it is to the interest of all. concerned to 
get down to brass tacks and thresh out the matter. During re- 
cent years there has been serious talk of co-operative action by 
manufacturers of nationally advertised foods in the establish- 
ment of central distribution depots; maintenance of sales and 
accounting forces, and co-operative effort generally in selling 
direct to the retailers. The idea has been scoffed at by the 
wholesale grocers, but it may yet develop as an actuality. 

The big national houses in the wholesale grocery industry, 
with their private brands and manufacturers, have little to fear 
from any such action by the manufacturers of food products, 
but the small jobbers (and they predominate in the industry) 
have much to lose. The proper solution of the problem would 
appear to be the working out into concrete shape of the proposal 
by F. D. Bristley, of the Royal Baking Powder, that a scale of 
discounts be decided upon and put into effect by the manufac- 
turers whereby the trade discount allowed the distributor be 
based upon the service and co-operation which the individual 
jobber renders in the distribution of nationally advertised goods. 

Capital Centralization—The recent merger of three promi- 
nent Boston wholesale grocery houses, following closely upon 
similar amalgamations in the wholesale grocery and chain store 
field in other parts of the country, draws attention to the definite 
trend towards centralization of capital in the food products field 
during the past several years. Leaders in the industry have 
long held the view that the. salvation of the trade depended 
upon strengthening of the individual units participating in the 
distribution of the country’s food products, and developments 
of the past few years have demonstrated the soundness of this 
theory. The trend towards amalgamation has been particularly 
noticeable in the South. Many of the “cornfield” jobbing houses 
and small-town grocery firms have been absorbed by the larger 
wholesalers operating in competitive territory, and transferred 
into branch houses. A small-city wholesale grocer in the South 


without a string of branch houses is becoming a rarity. All of 
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this amalgamation has made for the betterment of the trade, 
inasmuch as it has necessarily meant the centralization of buy- 
ing and accounting activities, and a further diminishing of the 
overhead which the grocery industry must carry. It has like- 
wise served to eliminate from the field many of the weaker 


units, who from very force of circumstances have oftimes been ° 


forced to give their larger competitors a form of competition 
which has all too often led to destructive price-cutting cam- 
paigns, which have helped no one and have harmed the trade 
generally. With the co-ordination of activities along the lines 
indicated by the many amalgamations of the past few years, it 
is expected that the development of private brands will be fur- 
ther intensified, adding fuel to the flames of discontent of manu- 
facturers who have regarded with uneasiness the growth of this 
form of merchandising among wholesale grocers and chain store 
distributors in recent years. 

Packing Corporation Had Good Year—Prosperity for the 
canning industry is indicated by the report of the California 
Packing Corporation and subsidiary companies for the year 
ended February 28, 1926. According to this report, net income 
for the year was $6,014,850, after taxes and charges, equivalent 
to $12.36 per share earned on the outstanding 486,708 shares of 
stock. This compares with $6,150,478, or $12.63 per share in 
the preceding year. The statement carried as the merchandise 
inventory for the start of the fiscal year, March 1, 1926, stocks 
valued at $7,902,825, against $8,277,001 last year, $9,109,265 in 
1924, and $9,820,079 in 1923. That the Corporation expects a 
year fully as good as 1925, is indicated by the fact that it car- 
ries in 1926 materials and supplies inventoried at $1,225,634, 
against $1,133,477 last year. 

Independent Retailers Go to Court—The war which has been 
waging in some sections of the West and Northwest between the 
chains and the independents has come to a head in Portland, Or- 
gon, where the Independent Grocers Association has filed suit 
against the Skaggs United Stores, in an effort to restrain the 
Skaggs chain stores from advertising sales of condensed milk 
in competition with the independent retail stores, and to recover 
$100,000 damages alleged to have been suffered by the independ- 
ent retail stores, through the alleged unfair advertising of the 
Skaggs chain. A temporary restraining order has been issued. 
The petition of the independent retail grocers set forth that the 
Skaggs stores advertised “all brands” of condensed milk at 3 
cans for 25 cents. This, the petition. stated, was obviously un- 
fair, as the Skaggs chain does not sell a certain brand that is 
controlled in Portland by the independents. The advent of the 
chains on the Coast has been bitterly fought by both wholesale 
and retail grocers, and it is only in recent years that the Pacific 
Coast chains have attained the right of buying direct from the 
manufacturers at the same prices quoted wholesale grocers. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. LOCATES IN BALTIMORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Large Adhesive Makers Establish Warehouse to Serve 


Canners in Maryland, Delaware, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 


ANNERS in Maryland, Delaware and Eastern 
Pennsylvania will be interested to know that the 
Arabol Mfg. Co., the world’s largest adhesive 

manufacturers, have opened warehouses in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, where plentiful stocks of Arabol 
products are kept on hand for immediate delivery to 
customers. This step was taken by the Arabol Com- 
pany as the result of a growing demand for its prod- 
ucts from food packers located in the Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, Camden and Trenton districts. 
In Baltimore the Arabol warehouse is centrally located 
at 1417 Thames street. The Philadelphia warehouse is 
located at 123 North 5th Street, Philadelpia. A well- 
organized trucking system operates from both ware- 
houses, covering the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and suburban territory and assuring prompt delivery 
of orders directly from the Arabol warehouses. 

Arabol products have been used for more than 40 
years by the leading canners and packers of the coun- 
try, and glues and pastes which bear the well-known 
Sphinx trade-mark require no special introduction to 
canners located in Maryland, Delaware, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. Until recently deliveries 
have always been made directly from the Arabol Com- 
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pany’s New York plant, which is one of the largest in- 
dividual factories in the Borough of Brooklyn, but dur- 
ing the last’ year a larger demand for Arabol adhesives 
has developed in the packing centers around Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and this has necessitated the estab- 
lishment of warehouses for that territory which will 
be regularly stocked with fresh supplies from the 
Brooklyn plant. 

The Arabol Mfg. Co. has the distinction of being 
the largest and oldest manufacturers in the world of 
glues, gums and pastes for all purposes. Their prod- 


ucts include special adhesives for labeling tin and glass 


containers, by hand or machine. The organization man- 
ufactures over 2,000 different products and supplies the 
adhesive requirements of practically every branch of 
In addition to its Brooklyn plant, the Com- 
pany operates a large factory at Cicero, Ill. Branch of- 
fices and warehouses are maintained throughout the 
United States, Canada and Europe. The Company’s 
executive offices are at 110 East 42d street, New York. 


GROWING SWEET CORN. 


E. D. Holden, of the University of Wisconsin. 

ROWING sweetcorn, as a cash crop, is an oppor- 
© tunity offered many farmers by their local can- 

ning factories. Sweet corn is profitable; it fits 
easily into the crop rotation; and harvesting comes at a 
time when it does not interfere with other urgent farm 
work. The market and the rate of pay for the crop are 
certain, as contracts are made in advance. 
Have Fertile Soil and Mellow Seed Bed. 

Sweet corn occupies the same place in the rotation 
zs field corn, and when harvested for canning removes 
considerable less fertility from the soil. As with field 
corn, it yields most on fertile soils, and responds to the 
application of manure and phosphate fertilizer. Plow- 


We manufac- 
ture canning 
machinery 


Liquid and Soup Filler 


Robins-Beckett 
Can Cleaner. 


Pear Corers. 


Pear Paring 
Machines. 


Write for our general 
catalogue. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore Md. 


Complete Plants Furnished 


Open and Closed 
Process Kettles 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 


on hand for quick, ready reference. 
It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Pian CODES 


Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against BOD 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe | 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ing under clover sod or green manure, especially sweet 
clover, is good preparation for sweet corn. 

The seed bed should be fine and mellow to secure a 
good stand and vigorous early growth. Early planting 


is desirable, except that the seed does not start well in’ 


cold, wet soil. On the heavy and cold soils shallow 
planting, one to one and one-half inches, gives best re- 
sults. On loose and warm loams the seed may be put in 
at twice this depth, or down to moist soil. 


Test the Planter to Get the Right Rate of Seeding. 


On clean ground drilling gives good results, but on 
weedy fields check-rowing, which permits cultivating 
both ways, is preferable. The small varieties, such as 
Golden Bantam and Crosby, should be planted thicker 
than the large varieties, such as the Evergreens and 
Country Gentleman. Highly fertile soil will support a 
thicker planting than will poor soil. With good seed, 
our kernels a hill is about right or the large varieties, 
and six kernels per hill for the small varieties on the 
average, where the hills are not more than three and 
one-half feet apart. 

The amount of seed per acre is the same for drill- 
ing as for check-rowing. The planter can be made to 
drop the right amount of seed by running with the 
shoes raised, counting the kernels dropped, and making 
the necessary adjustments in gears and plates to get 
the proper rate of seeding. 

The canning companies furnish their growers with 
seed at cost. This is done to insure that the growers 
get good seed, and that the crop will be uniform and 
make a high quality pack. 

Cultivate Often and Shallow. 


Frequent cultivation is well repaid by increased 
yield. Cultivation should be shallow, so as not to break 
the corn roots, which spread out only a few inches be- 
low the surface. 

The ears should be snapped when they are at the 
stage of maturity best for canning. The company field 
man is the best judge of this, and his directions should 
be followed. The ears should be hauled to the factory 
immediately after picking. 

Harvesting too early or too late, and delay in haul- 
ing the ears to the factory, injure the quality of the 
corn. 


Feed the Fodder and Factory Refuse. 


The stalks and nubbins left in the field after the 
canning ears have been removed can be used for green 
food, shocked for dry fodder or put into the silo. The 
factory waste, composed of husks and cobs, makes ex- 
cellent sileage. It can be hauled from the factory at 
canning time and ensiled at home, or taken from the 
company’s silage pile or silo in the winter as it is fed. 

Varieties of Sweet Corn. 

Several varieties of sweet corn are canned in Wis- 
consin to supply the market with the different flavors 
and grades the buyers demand. Besides differing in 
quality and flavor in the can, the several varieties differ 
in earliness of maturing, and to lengthen the season of 
operation most factories can both early and late. Each 
factory selects its varieties to meet the demands of its 
particular market, and to conform to the requirements 
of the soil and climate of the locality. 


Evergreen Is the Most Widely Grown Sweet Corn. 
It is a white variety of which there are several 
strains, varying from early to late. It is the highest 
yielding variety, but produces the lowest quality of 
pack. The late strains of Evergreen, of which Stow- 
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ell’s is the best known, produce the largest yields of 
ears and stalks. The medium and early strains are ear- 
lier and smaller. The number of rows varies from 14 
to 20, the later larger strains having the more rows and 
deeper kernels. The earlier strains are adapted to the 
more northern localities. 

Country Gentleman is a white variety of long 
standing. It differs from other corn in that the ker- 
nels are not in rows, but are packed together irregu- 
larly on the cob. The kernels are very long and nar- 
row, for which this variety is known as “shoe peg” 
corn. Because of the shape of the kernels the planter 
must be adjusted carefully to seed at the proper rate. 
Country Gentleman is not so hardy early in the season 
as other sweet corn, and especially needs fertile soil 
and a mellow seed bed. It is a late variety, maturing 
with the Evergreens, but does not yield quite so well. 
It produces a high quality pack of pleasing flavor. 

Crosby is an early white corn of distinctive flavor, 
and is a favorite on the market. In yield it ranks below 
Country Gentleman, although not far below if planted 
at the proper rate. The number of rows averages 12 
to 14, and the kernels are shallower than Evergreen. 

Golden Bantam has long been the most popular 
yellow sweet corn. It is earlier and smaller than Crosby 
and yields somewhat less. The ears have eight rows of 
broad, shallow kernels. This variety has a distinctive 
flavor and shares with the Crosby “quality market.” 

Yelolw Evergreen and Golden Giant are grown to 
some extent in Wisconsin. These yellow varieties were 
produced by crossing Golden Bantam with Evergreen 
and Howling Mob, respectively. The Golden Giant ap- 
proaches the Golden Bantam in flavor, while the Yellow 
Evergreen, which yields more, has a flavor somewhat 
superior to the Evergreens. 

The factories pay a higher rate per ton for the 
oer the smaller varieties to make up for the lower 
yield. 

Improvement by Breeding. 


As with field corn, sweet corn produces the high- 
est yields and best quality when it has been bred for 
the conditions under which it has been grown. Strong, 
vigorous stalks and large, well-shaped ears which ripen 
uniformly make the most profitable crop for the grower 
and canner. 

By selecting in the seed fields of the canning com- 
panies seed ears having the desirable qualities, im- 
proved strains of the important varieties of sweet corn 
have been produced and put into use. Varieties from 
many sources have been tested in comparison with 
those already being grown, to find out if something 
better could be obtained. This work is being con- 
tinued. 

Canning a Community Enterprise. 

Of the 164 canning factories in Wisconsin, 40 pack 
sweet corn. The canning industry is peculiar in that 
its operations, the growing of raw. material, the man- 
ufacturing of this into the finished product, and the 
marketing are all carried on in the home community. 
It is a community enterprise in which the farming and 
business interests are closely associated. 

Wisconsin’s stronghold in the corn canning indus- 
try rests with the production of a high quality pack. 
The opportunity for expansion is along the line of high 
auality. Close co-operation between the growers and 
the factory is necessary for the greatest success, for 
high quality depends on proper handling of the crop 
from planting time until the cans are in the warehouse. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD.5 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 
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SEED PEAS 
Gallatin Valley Grown 


This year, as in the past, we are restrict- 
ing our acreage, selecting reliable grow- 
ers, and confining our varieties to Per- Y 
fections and Alaskas. 


Our Seed Stocks are pedigreed, true to 
type and will mature evenly. We main- 
tain our own breeding ground. 


Gary Hay and Grain Co. 
Seed Pea Dept. 
Bozeman 


— 


One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vica versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 


struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Rotary Tomato Washer Tomato Elevator 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


SAVING § SAFETY 


$680,820.00 


is the 1925 insurance saving for Canners 
who have carried their fire insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


_Thissaving, the largest ever returned, 
is further proof that this plan is con- 
tinuing to furnish the most satisfactory 
insurance for the Canning Industry. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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to help sales has been repeat- 
edly proved. 

‘Putting your product on the dealer's 
shelves does not complete the sale. 
Why not help the dealer sell your 
goods by using attractive labels that 
will create a favorable impression. | 

Let us show you what we mean, n by 
attractive labels. 


: CONSULT OUR 
_ TRADE MARK BUREAU 


No new brand should be adopted 
without careful investigation. j 

| We operate a Trade Mark Bureau 
for the benefit of our customers.: It 
contains records of over 829,000 
brand names including all registered 
brands. The service is free. 


The. United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI 
55 BEECH ST. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd. ST. 
», BALTIMORE 

CROSS ST. 


HE POWER of attractive labels 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


DAMAGED ENOUGH ALREADY. 
Lawyer (helping pedestrian up)—Come with me, my man. 
You can get damages. 


Pedestrian (groggy)—-H’vens, man, I got all the damages I 
want. Get me some repairs.—New Smyrna Breeze. 


CHEAP AT ANY PRICE. 
“Why did you tip that boy so handsomely when he gave you 
your coat?” 
“Look at the coat he gave me.” 


THROBS. 
- wish we could get young Lighter to put his heart into his 
work.” 
“Have you heard him dictating to the new steongrapher?” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


S IN A NAME? 
“Clarence,” she called. He stopped the car and looked 
around. 
“I am not accustomed to call my chauffeurs by their first 
name, Clarence. What is your surname?” 
“Darling, madam.” 
“Drive on, Clarence.”—Daily News. 


WHAT’ 


OR MEN ONLY. 
It’s a wonderful thing for the women, 
The popular permanent wave, 
Now it’s up to some struggling inventor 
To get out a permanent shave. 


SAME BOAT FOR ALL. 
Guest—I can tell you, Mrs. Smith, I don’t often get as good 
a meal as this one. 
Smith, Jr.—Neither do I, mister.—Yale Record. 


APPROACHING A COMMON END. 
Mule—What are you? 
Ford—I am an automobile. 


Mule—Gwan! If you’re an automobile, I’m a horse.—Times 
of Cuba. 
THE FOUR G’s. 

“What under the sun do you girls do at afternoon teas?” 
“Gigele, gabble, gobble and git.”—Georgia Yellow Jacket. 


SHOOTING TIME ON WING. 
“This is our busy day.” 
“No parking at this desk.” 
“Cut it short.” 
“We're selling, not buying.” 
“Half a loaf is better than one.” 
“Remember the mainspring.” 
“We had an engagement a minute after you arrived.” 
“This is a busier day than yesterday.” 
“Watch your step and watch.” 
“Tempus fidgets in a long conversation.”—Princeton Tiger. 


USURY. 
Ikey—What is meant by the Interests, Jakey? 


Jakey—Phy ten and ‘leven per cent, Ikey.—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, w. J. 

roll Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
-See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. : 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max. New York City. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark :2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN.- 
ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can, See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chanman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cugo. 
Peerless Husker Buftuio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 


Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cuttersz. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

= String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U._S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. 
Machines. See Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

=ngines, Steam. ee Boilers and E 2 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See — 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, 1. 

Ayars Machine Co., N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


illers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Machinery, t. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
annery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. See C: 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. icine 

vernors, Steam. See Power Plan p. 
er Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea ae See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 

Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
ich, Cincinnati. 

Po Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 

pan HL Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

t Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Game & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
il Emrich, Cincinnati... 

a Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Yastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins -& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Gary Hay & Grain Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. ° 
A. K. ‘Robins & ., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 8. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 
PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

KE. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 
vas 25 DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varleties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Can- 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright & Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Tables, Picking. See Fea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman_ & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 
Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. EB. Richardson, Washington, D. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ic. 
See Speed 


ets. 
Windmills and Water Suppl Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood 


Wrappers, Paper. “See Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
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Increase Your Speed 


By Using 


“Slaysman” Automatic Feeder 


on your Body-Maker 


This feeder will pass but ONE 
body at a time. 


Very simple and durable having no T 
parts to get out of order. Can be at- 
tached to any make Body-Maker. 
The saving on labor alone will more 
than pay for this feeder in a very short 


time. 
[PAT. SEPT. 1909] 


Write for particulars. 


Slaysman & Company 
801-11 E. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Maryland. ‘ 
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